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“Post-Colonialism” and Feminism: 
international perspectives on 1992 
an interview with Francoise Vergés 


The following is excerpted from an 
interview conducted with Francoise Vergés. 
She grew up in Réunion Island, a French 
Overseas Department. in the Indian Ocean. 
She has lived in Algeria, Prance, and for the 
last ten years in California. She was ex- 
tremely active in the women’s liberation 
movement in France, as well as the anti- 
colonialist movement. Francoise has trav- 
elled extensively forming coalitions with 
women internationally and iscurrently writing 
her dissertation in the Political Science De- 
partmentatthe University of California, Ber- 
keley. 


How do you place yourself in the dis- 
course on colonialism? 


If I speak on colonialism, it is from the 
viewpoint of being a colonized person. I 
come from Réunion Island which is in the 
Indian Ocean, near Madagascar. This island 
has been colonized by the French since the 
17th century. Today it has a population of 
500,000, constituted of people descended 
from the French, from slaves brought from 
Madagascar and East Africa, indentured 
workers brought from India, China, and Viet- 
nam to work in the sugar cane fields. Sugar 
was the main interest in this island for the 
colonizers. This is where I grew up and where 
my family lives now. My family has been 
very active within theanti-colonialist struggle 
which has been very formative for me. I 
witnessed first-hand the repression of acolo- 
nial power: my father was jailed may times 
and my family was often threatened. But, you 
have to understand that colonialist repression 


is not only people being clubbed over the ° 


head.it is also the breeding of intolerance, the 
exclusion of political debate, and the propa- 
gation of fear. Therefore, I want to question 
myself constantly, never to rest comfortably. 


So are the people in Réunion consid- 
ered French citizens? 


Réunion is what is called a French 
Overseas Department. It was a colony until 
1946. Along with Martinique and Guadeloupe 
it was part of the “Old Colonies” that was the 
French Colonial Empire before the French 
revolution. The colonial empire, as we know 
it--the colonization of parts of Africa, Asia 
and Oceania--was started under Napoleon III 
and really developed during the Third Re- 
public. In 1946 representatives from the “Old 
Colonies” demanded in the French parlia- 
ment the change of status from colony to 
department. This changed the distribution of 
financial and other resources to the islands. A 
budget is voted on in France for the overseas 
departments, which is then distributed among 
them, and the local councils then decide how 
itis spent. Though this gives the impression 
of more autonomy, France nonetheless inter- 
venes enormously in terms of culture, poli- 
tics, and administration of the economy. Es- 
sentially we remain dependent upon France. 
There are representatives from France who 
are highly paid to administer the government 
in Réunion. 


Is there a movement towards indepen- 
dence in Réunion? 


No, not a strong movement It is very 
small, and with little impact on the political 
life. There is a very strong Communist party 
which has fought for civil rights and the 
transformation of the political landscape and 
discourse. People who fought in the 1940s for 
the end of colonial status were Communists. 
You have to remember that this was just after 
World WarII when the government of France 
was made up of Communists and Socialists, 
a leftist government. There was a feeling that 
real change was possible. 


How was the colonization of Réunion 
similar to the invasion of North America? 


Réunion shares with them the history 
of colonization, that is the global expansion 
of imperialist power and the control of re- 
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sources and land. This is a history which is 
shared by millions of people around the world. 
Colonization had an impact on people on 
very many levels. First of all, it gave the idea 
that Europe was superior. The fact that they 
enslaved people from around the world rein- 
forced this belief. And this enslavement 
brought incredible wealth to the Europeans; 
their standard of living is partly a result of this 
history. 

Now for the French Empire: The 
French imposed their language on their colo- 
nies and this gave all of those they colonized 
a link to each other. The Africans could talk 
tothe Vietnamese, the Algerians could talk to 


the Laotians and the Cambodians. For in- 
stance, during the French colonial war in 
Indochina, Viemamese nationalists could talk 
to the Algerians, Moroccans, Senegalese and 
pointing to their 


other “colonialist troops,” 
common condition as colonized. It is known 
that for some of them it was a transformative 
experience. They understood that they were 
all part of this Empire which was dividing 
them. 


Has this continued into the present? 


French military power has been con- 
tinuing to intervene in Africa. This is not as 
well known as the US intervention in Central 
America, but it still goes on. Like the US, 
France backs corrupt regimes in Africa and 
uses military power to keep out those op- 
posed to neo-colonialist policies. Chad, for 
example, was recently invaded by French 
paratroopers. It doesn’t make frontpage news, 
but it is happening. 


In what ways does the situation in 
Réunion differ from that in North America? 


Réunion was an uninhabited island 
when it was first colonized. The debate that 
we have here in America is around what kind 
of encounter it is, whether it’s a discovery or 
an encounter; in terms of enslavement and 
genocide, these questions are not the same 
regarding Réunion. When you read most of 
the literature on colonization in America, itis 
about the imposed restructuring in terms of 
society, culture, relations to power, to the 
body, to sexuality, the relations between men 
and women: all of these were disturbed by 
colonialism. You can not say the same thing 
for Réunion. There was no “encounter.” All 
of the population is a population of coloniza- 
tion. Secondly, Réunion is a very isolated 
place in the Indian Ocean. Unlike the Carib- 
bean where, for example, when there was a 
revolution in Haiti, the people of the neigh- 
boring islands heard about the successful 
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Quincentennial 
Blues 


THINKING ABOUT THE FIVE 
HUNDRED YEAR ANNIVERSARY OF 
GENOCIDE, RAPE AND TORTURE 
BASED ON RACISM, SEXISM AND 
GREED 


By Star Smith 


I just came back from a truly excellent 
Confronting Racism weekend at Woolman 
Hill, which was still fresh in my mind when 
I was asked to write this piece. The first thing 
I did was laugh, I guess because I never 
thought of myself as a writer, and also be- 
Cause as it happened, one of the things we 
talked about at the Confronting Racism 
weekend was the lack of written perspectives 
from people of multi-racial identity. I never 
thought of myself as a wmiter and yet I almost 
always have something to say. So here I am, 
an African-Native American woman, living 
in this beautifully picturesque New England 
college town named after the famous Indian 
killer, Lord Jeffrey Amherst, and thinking 
about what the five hundred year anniversary 
of European invasion means to me. 

T have to be honest and confess that 
October 12th, 1992 is of no interest to me at 
all. Itis just another day in another year of the 
endless struggle for human dignity and self- 
determination against a repressive system 
that seeks to disallow my very existence at 
every turn. If you think that I am exaggerat- 
ing or overreacting, I would be happy to 
recommend a few thought-provoking books 
at some other time, but right now I’m just 
thinking in print. 

It is interesting to me though, that 
there are a number of people organizing anti- 
Columbus activities in October. One orga- 
nized activity for Valley folk is The Council 
Fire, organized by Don Ogden, a European- 
American of Leverett, who seeks to honor 
Native Americans by having a parade and 
street theater performances in Northampton 
and ceremonies led by members of the 
Pocumtuck nation at Woolman Hill. My 
initial reaction to that is: how nice for these 
good progressive white folks, they are doing 
something that makes them feel good about 
themselves as Euro-Americans. They will 
all have fun saying to themselves and to the 
world that Columbus was a bad boy, and they 
will have fun honoring us for still being here, 
and for still being tolerant and polite. I fail to 
see how any of this will change my life or the 
lives of any of us who are still victims of 
Columbus’ legacy of Eurocentric domina- 
tion and genocide. How is this going to get 
me and my great-great-great grandchildren 
our country back—or at least a piece of it that 
AmeriKKKa won’t interfere with? 

If you have read this far you are 
probably thinking that I am hostile. Well, 
maybe I am just a little. Going to that Con- 
fronting Racism weekend did not help me 
with my rage, you see. I do, however, think 
it is wonderful that there are a few brave 
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The Valley Women’s Voice, a monthly 
feminist newsjournal, welcomes women’s 
writings, poetry, graphics, and photography 
that reflect a feminist commitment to the 
empowerment of all women. The Voice 
provides a forum for women to share chal- 
lenging and controversial ideas. We aim to 
communicate and strengthen bonds between 
women by making them visible in our pages. 

The Valley Women's Voice is produced 
onacollective, consensus, volunteer basis by 
agroup of feminists. We donot agree with all 
opinions expressed in the Voice by indi- 
vidual authors, but we accept responsibility 
for choosing to print everything in the paper 


CONTRIBUTION GUIDELINES 

The Valley Women's Voice welcomes 
letters, essays, narratives, interviews, 
newsbriefs, poems, short stories, cartoons, 
graphics, and photographs. Although we are 
an undergraduate collective, we welcome 
submissions from ALL WOMEN in the Pio- 
necr Valicy. Written submissions should be 3 
to 5 pages typed, double spaced. Your name, 
address, and phone number must be enclosed 
with all materials so that we may verify 
submissions and/or contact you to discuss 
any necessary cditorial changes. A short bio- 
graphical statement is also appreciated. An 
author who does not wish her name to be 
printed should indicate this when submitting 
items. Please enclose a SASE if you would 
like materials returned to you. The decision 
to print materials is made collectively, and all 
major editorial changes are made in conjunc- 
tion with the author. However, we reserve the 
right to make minor editorial corrections to 
submissions for purposes of clarity and space 


This past Thursday, October 1, Neces- 
Silies/Necesidades held a rally and speakout 
against the recent murders of local women 
and their children by their husbands/boy- 
friends. The rally took place in Northampton 
at the steps of the Universalist Unitarian 
church. The crowd was small—surprisingly 
so—but the participants were committed and 
engaged. The program consisted of emcees 
and guest speakers, including women who 
have been helped by Necessities/Necesidades, 
recounting their brave survival of abuse. 
Perhaps the most powerful and moving por- 
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constraints. Although we cannot afford to 
pay contributors, we do send a complimen- 
tary copy of the issue in which your item 
appears. 

Send submissions to: Valley Women's 
Voice, 321 Student Union Building, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003. 
If you have ideas for future articles, or are not 
sure how your particular interests and talents 
may add to the paper, call us and let’s discuss 
the possibilities. Our number is (413)545- 
2436. 

CALENDAR 
MENT LISTINGS 

The Valley Women's Voice would like 
to print announcements and publicize events 
of interest to women. Listings are free and 
should be keptto 5 lines in length. (Items will 
be edited to fit space constraints.) Announce- 
ments for non-profit organizations will be 
give preference and additional space when it 
is available. 

We request that Calendar listings pro- 
vide the following information: name, date, 
time, and location of the event; cost of at- 
tending ‘the event (sliding scale? work ex- 
change?); the sponsor of the event and re- 
cipient of proceeds, if any; a statment about 
accessibility for disabled women (wheelchair 
accessible? ASL interpreted?); a phone 
number where inquiries may be directed. 

Individuals and organizations may re- 
quest that a photograph be printed along with 
a Calendar listing. A nominal fee is charged 
tocover printing costs. Only black-and-white 
photographs can be accepted. Due to space 
constraints, we may not be able to accept all 
photographs for publication, and preference 
will be given to non-profit organizations. 


& ANNOUNCE- 


Letter to the Community 


tion of the speakout was the final segment. 
Women from the crowd made their way to the 
steps and spoke individually and bravely, 
retelling their survival of sexual, emotional, 
and physical abuse by parents, relatives, hus- 
bands, boyfriends, strangers, and lesbian 
partners. 

The afternoon was cold and crisp, and 
as we gathered at the church we shivered. Not 
from the autumn air, but from the experiences 
of these women whom mostof us could relate 
to on many levels. The stream of women to 
the church steps was steady as women went 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor— 

I amenclosing a copy ofa letter I have 
sent to a judge expressing my strong objec- 
tion to his ruling on a recent child rape case. 
Judge Murphy gave a very light sentence to 
Gregory Wilder who pleaded guilty, 


Judge John F. Murphy Jr. 
Hampshire County Superior Court 
Northampton, MA 01060 


June 19, 1992 

Honorable Sir, 

When we read the Greenfield 
Recorder’ sarticleentitled ‘Man pleads guilty 
of rape” regarding the case of Gregory P. 
Wilder of Greenfield, we were appalled. This 
case involved a man who admitted in court 
that he had committed the crimes of indecent 
assault and battery against a child, and that he 
had raped her repeatedly from the time she 
was6 years of age to the time she was 13 years 
of age. 

Of course we were appalled by the 
abuse of this young girl. What was far more 
disturbing however, was that the D.A. pro- 
posed, and that you accepted, such a lenient 
sentence for this heinous crime. 

Mr. Wilder stands accused, and 
pleaded guilty to the charges of sexual assault 
of achild (among his other charges). For this 
man to be sentenced to only 36 months in the 
house of correction, and to be eligible for 
parole after serving only half of that sentence 
is simply unacceptable. To sentence Mr. 
Wilder to an additional 8 years and then to 


into detail about their actions against their 
abusers, told of their abuse publicly for the 
first ime, or named their abuser for all to hear 
and remember. 

Women, we need to speak out against 
the abuse we have all faced and continue to 
face. Every women is and will be affected by 
some form of abuse in their lives, and we need 
to fight back! Use the strengths that women 
have. Sandy Goodman, coordinator of the 
Necessities/Necesidades volunteer advocate 
program, taught us to use “the arsenal within 
our bodies” through self-defense. Speak out, 
confront our abusers, publicly name our 
abusers, carry a weapon and know how to use 
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suspend that sentence is not enough. He has 
admitted to committing these crimes once. 
Why must he repeat these or any other crime 
in order to serve his entire 10 1/2 year sen- 
tence? 

It is your job to consider questions of 
this nature before accepting a D.A.’s plea 
bargain for such a light sentence. It is up to 
you to setlimitson whatis considered accept- 
able in this community. Your decision indi- 
cates that breaking the law and sexually abus- 
ing a child for seven years is only a minor 
offense, and that only by repetition will it be 
considered truly a crime worthy of full pun- 
ishment. 

Every person to whom we have spoken 
regarding this case and your decision has 
expressed the same outrage that justice has 
been so easily suspended. It is our belief that 
if and when the facts of this case are brought 
to light, along with not only the decision you 
made (which the newspapers did report), but 
also some of the alternative choices youcould 
have made, that the general public will not 
allow such decisions to be made in the future 
in similar cases. 

We demand an explanation for your 
actions. This letter has been sent for publi- 
cation to several local papers. Your public 
response will be eagerly awaited, and much 
appreciated. 


Sincerely, 

Melanie Armer, Valerie Nelson, 
Christopher Brockmeyer 

Northampton Residents 


it. The time to fight back is here! 

And I am going to follow the brave 
women who named their abuser October 1st 
by publically naming my abuser for the first 
time. I was physically threatened and sexu- 
ally abused intermittenly for two years and 
emotionally abused consistently by my ex- 
boyfriend, Eric N. Taylor. I hope others will 
follow. 

Emily E. LaBarbera-Twarog 


Necessities/Necesidades has a 24-hour 
hotline for emergency situations: 586-5066. 

Reach Necessities/Necesidades during 
regular business hours at 586-1125. 
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NEWSBRIEFS 


NATIONAL 


PUBLIC ACCESS - FOR A PRICE: 
U.S. taxpayers have contributed over $90 
million toward an electronic database of cor- 
porate information which will begin operat- 
ing inearly 1993. Thedatabasecalled EDGAR 
(Electronic Data Gathering, Analysis and 
Retrieval) will contain documents that the 
Security and Exchange Commission requires 
corporations to file. Although EDGAR was 
designed for public disclosure, there is a six- 
figure catch - $200,000. The database is 
controlled by a private company named Mead 
Data Cental which is receiving about $13.5 
million in taxpayers’ moncy to place the 
corporate information on-line. Mead charges 
$200,000 per year for those who want to 
receive all the files on magnetic tape. With- 
out Mead, it would cost about $2.60 per hour 
to tap into the corporate files from a personal 
computer and activists would then have ac- 
cess to the files of many corporations and 
multinationals. But we wouldn't want that to 
happen, now would we? (NLNS, Activists 
Mailing List, 9-20-92) 


POULTRY PLANT OWNER SEN- 
TENCED FOR WORKERS’ DEATHS: 
Emmett Roc, owner of Imperial Food Prod- 
ucts, was sentenced to almost 20 years in 
prison after pleading guilty to involuntary 
manslaughter. On September 3, 1991, 25 
workers, mostly African-American women, 
bumcd to death in Roe’s poultry processing 
plantin Hamlet, North Carolina. The workers 
were trapped behind locked doors as a fire 
swept through the plant. The fire was onc of 

the worst industrial “accidents” in the history 
of the U.S. and itrevealed the inhuman work- 
ing conditions in the mostly non-union poultry 
industry as well as the absence of health and 
safety protection. Activists, victims’ family 
members and survivors of the fire were dis- 
appointed with the sentence. Roe’s two co- 
defendants, the managers of the plant were 
set free and within two years, Roe could be 
out on parole. Ashaki Binta, an organizer 
with Black Workers for Justice, pointed out 
that Roe was able to plea-bargain for man- 
slaughter while murder is a capital crime in 
North Carolina. In a September 1992 report, 
the North Carolina Labor Department cited 
more than 130 work places that still were 
locking and/or blocking exits. The tragic fire 
has led to community organizing and activ- 
ism as well as some changes in the state’s 
OSHA law. (Workers World Service, Activ- 
ists Mailing List, 9-20-92) 


MENTALLYILL HELDIN JAILS: 
A recent survey conducted by the Public 
Citizen Health Research Group and the Na- 
lional Alliance for the Mentally Ili found that 
over 50% of local jails in the U.S. hold people 
with serious mental disorders on minor 
charges or no charges at all. Of the 3,353 
Jailed that received the survey, about 41% 
responded. The survey revealed that 29% of 
the jails admitted to holding people in jail 
solely because of their mental illness and 
another 23% acknowledged that they were 
holding severely mentally ill people for va- 
grancy and other trivial charges. From the 
survey, itis estimated thatabout 30,000 people 
imprisoned in the U.S. are suffering from 
mental illness. The main responsibility for 
this imprisonment of the mentally ill lies with 
the Reagan/Bush administration,.during 
which a community mental health center 
system began to replace state hospitals. Not 
surprisingly, these community mental health 
centers, which receive three-quarters of their 
funding from the federal government, have 


experienced drastic cut-backs in funding and 
consequently are not able to closely monitor 
patients. Another part of the problem is that 
there are too few of these centers to handle the 
mental health crisis in the U.S. (Workers 
World Service, Activists Mailing List, 9-20- 
92) 


CATFISH WORKERS UNIONIZE: 
Workers at a Delta Catfish processing plant 
in Belzoni, Mississippi have managed to fight 
their employer’s anti-union campaign and 
win union representation by the Food and 
Commercial Workers. The workers, who are 
mostly African American women, now join 
their sisters who were already organized at 
two other Delta plants in the state. As aresult 
of the union victory, their hourly wage has 
been raised to almost a dollar higher than 
minimum wage. The workers face tough op- 
position from the company which plans to try 
and block negotiations for a first contract. 
Issucs that still need to be addressed are the 
poor working conditions and health and safety 
problems in the catfish industry. Repetitive 
motion injuries, such as carpal tunnel syn- 
drome, are common among catfish workers. 
(Workers World Service, Activists Mailing 
List, 9-20-92) 


PAT ROBERTSON’S MEDIA EM- 

PIRE: Mainstream media glossed over 
evangelist Pat Robertson’s $6 million pur- 
chase of United Press Intemational, a key 
news service for the U.S. and Latin America. 
Robertson already has a significant hold on 
the media in this country as president of the 
Christian Broadcasting Network (CBN) and 
chairman of Intemational Family Entertain- 
ment, a conglomerate that owns the cable 
TV’s Family Channel. As if that were not 
enough, Robertson also heads, along with his 
son, the U.S Media Corporation which oper- 
ates a radio network. CBN sees almost $144 
million a year, running right-wing political 
programming as well as a marketing program 
of direct mailings and telephone counseling 
centers. In addition, CBN is tax-exempt be- 
cause itisa religious organization. The Family 
Channel reaches over 55 million households 
and took in over $110 million in 1991. CBN 
is a major broadcaster in Latin America and 
has defined a plan to establish fundamentalist 
Christian doctrine there, replacing existing 
cultures and religions. Robertson defined 
himself as a ‘“‘very credible journalist”.in an 
interview with Larry King this past May. Ina 
newsletter to the Christian Coalition, 
Robertson described the following strategy 
against the radical left: “bypass their strong- 
holds, then surround them, isolate them, 
bombard them, then blast the individuals out 
of their power bunkers with hand-to-hand 
combat. The battle to regain the soul of 
America won’t be pleasant, but we will win 
it.” Asa growing media giant, Robertson may 
be well on his way to victory. (Council for 
Public Media, Activists Mailing List, 9-24- 
92) 


ANTI-GAY ATTACKS IN NEW 
YORK CITY: On the night of September 
12, as a gay man was thrown onto subway 
train tracks by a group of attackers, several 
NYC transit cops stood and watched. The 
man suffered a broken foot. After the attack, 
the cops intimidated the victim and supported 
his attackers. That same night there were 
more gay-bashing incidents in Chelsea and 
Greenwich Village communities where many 
gay men and lesbians live. To protest these 
attacks, the NYC Gay and Lesbian Anti- 
Violence Project held a demonstration and 
march which drew about 500 participants. 


compiled by Sharon Herbert 


The group noted that there have been over 
500 known hate crimes against gay men 
and lesbians in the city within the past 12 
months and estimated that 75% of such 
incidents are not reported. The next day, on 
September 19, aman anda woman handing 
out AIDS information on a busy street in 
Queens were beaten and pistol-whipped by 
two male attackers. One of these men iden- 
tified himself as an off-duty cop.Activists 
were not surprised, pointing out that many 
anti-gay and -lesbian attacks are carried out 
by off-duty or plainclothes police officers. 
(Workers World Service, Activists Mailing 
List, 9-26-92) 


TORRICELLI BILL TIGHTENS 
EMBARGO AGAINST CUBA: On 
September 24, the U.S. Congress passed 
the Torricelli Bill, the key provision of 
which is to make it illegal for any foreign- 
based U.S. subsidiary to trade with Cuba. 
President Bush has promised to sign the bill 
although he vetoed similar legislation two 
years ago due to pressure from countries in 
Europe and elsewhere. These same coun- 
tries are protesting again against the 
Torricelli Bill which they say violates their 
sovereignty as subsidiaries. Felippe Peltier, 
the French Ambassador to Cuba, stated, 
“We are quite united in not accepting any 
part of the Torricelli legislation--or of the 
blockade in general--that does notadhere to 
intemmational law.” U.S. embargo forbids 
even food and medical supplies to enter 
Cuba and prohibits most U.S. citizens to 
travel to Cuba. Demonstrators are targeting 
both Bush and Clinton campaign headquar- 


"ters to protest the bill since Clinton also 


endorsed the legislation. (Activists Mailing 
List, 9-25-92) 


INTERNATIONAL 


MEXICAN AUTO WORKERS 
FIGHT MULTINATIONAL: Last 
month, 15,000 auto workers at a 
Volkswagen assembly plant in Puebla, 
Mexico lost their fight to keep their con- 
tract. In July, union president Gaspar Bueno, 
who was elected by a margin of less than 
1%, agreed to major concessions in com- 
pensation and working conditions without 
informing the workers. The auto workers 
organized a week of protests and in late 
July, VW management locked them out, 
filing a suit with the Mexican Federal Ar- 
bitration and Conciliation Board. All 15,000 
unionized workers were then fired. On 
August 16, a stormy union meeting of 8,000 
workers resulted in the removal of Bueno 
as union president. Soon after the Mexican 
government board decided in favor of VW. 
The company rehired about 85% of the 
workers, excluding the most militant 
workers and leaders. Workers at the Puebla 
plant build 1,000. cars and 2,000 motors 
daily, a crucial part of VW’s worldwide 
production strategy. A recent New York 
Times Financial Section article commented 
on the “competitive advantage” of assem- 
bly workers in Mexico where “the young 
women said they were paid as little as the 
local minimum wage of $3.97 fora 10-hour 
day of intense, almost uninterrupted work.” 
The article also mentioned the “advantage” 
of moving plants to Mexico where the 
workers never file liability suits regarding 
hazardous working conditions, such as the 
fumes rising from open vats of plastic ce- 
ment. (Workers World Service, Activists 
Mailing List, 9-16-92) 


GAY AND LESBIAN RIGHTS 


VICTORY IN CANADA: Two recent rul- 
ings in the province of Ontario have made the 
lesbian and gay communities of Canada 
hopeful thata national precedentcould be set. 
Late in the summer, the Ontario Court of 
Appeals ruled in favor of a gay man who was 
discharged from the Canadian Air Force and 
ordered all branches of the military to end 
discrimination against lesbians and gay men. 
The ruling found the federal Human Rights 
Act unconstitutional because it does not 
prohibit discrimination against gay men and 
lesbians. The court ruled that such discrimi- 
nation should be considered illegal until a 
new Human Rights Act is written. Another 
decision came from the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission which ordered the provincial 
government to offer the same employment 
benefits to workers in same-sex relationships 
as those received by married workers. The 
ruling is expected to set a precedent for the 
other Canadian provinces and for the private 
sector as well. (Workers World Service, Ac- 
tivists Mailing List, 9-20-92) 


KOHL DEPORTS ROMANIANS: 
In response to the recent outbreak of racist 
violence in Germany, Conservative Party 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl announced on 
September 17 that his government had made 
an agreement with Romania that would lead 
to the deportationof thousands of Romanians 
from Germany. Most of these are Roma and 
Sinti or Romany people, who are also known 
by the derogatory name “gypsies”. 

Kohl’ s agreement with Romania allows 
him to skirt German law which guarantees 
lengthy consideration of appeals for asylum. 
During World War II, Nazi Germany exter- 
minated as many as 500,000 Romany pcople. 
This new agreement is seen as aconcession to 
German neo-Nazis. (Workers World Service, 
Activists Mailing List, 9-26-92) 


COPS KILL AT COLUMBUS 
PROTEST: On September 20, plainclothes 
cops in Santo Domingo fired on 300 partici- 
pants in a march to protest 500th anniversary 
celebrations of Christopher Columbus’ in- 
vasion of the Americas. Rafael Efrain Ortiz, 
a lawyer who headed the Dominican Com- 
mittee of Human Rights, was shot in the head 
as he chanted, “Columbus! You’re not wel- 
come here!” Since the shooting, demonstra- 
tors have blocked the streets and fought with 
riot police in four cities around the Domini- 
can Republic. Ramon Almanzar, leader of 
the Popular Organizations Collective, said: 
that the protests would continue because “our 
country has no reason to celebrate the anni- 
versary. . . of the conquest and oppression of 
our continent and its Native people. . . “ 
(Workers World Service, Activists Mailing 
List, 9-25-92) 
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The Capitalist Impulse. or, How to 
strangle native spirituality and still 
have it for your very own. 


a continued critique of the men's movement 
by Jami Porter-Lara 


Lately, there is some recognition that if 
progressive people arc going to make signifi- 
cant progress in changing the world, we must 
change how we conceptualize our relation- 
ship to it. For many of us, the fact of living in 
american capitalist culture has not been 
conducive to a sustainable way of being in the 
world. Virtually everything that this culture 
teaches us involves consumption and con- 
quest, to the extent that our notion ofa balanced 
relationship to the world is being able to buy 
it or take it. Our various processes of 
politicization may have taught some of us 
that the identity of a consumer is a very 
alienated and destructive one, and with that 
knowledge some of us attempt to establish a 
more meaningful framework for living. 

It is in the posture of people searching 
for their identities in a consumer society that 
the men’s movement has related to Indigenous 
spirituality. In the first segment of this article 
(VWV, September 92) I discussed the 
depoliticization of the once pro-feminist 
men’s movement and its shift to conserva- 
tism. I attempted to show howa movement of 
men with the intent of challenging the op- 
pressive structure have ultimately worked in 
service of it because of the narrowness of 
their analysis and the degree of their invest- 
ment in the system which currently exists. 
Because of the attempt to address maleness in 
isolation from the other (political) conditions 
whichcreate it, the relatively well intentioned 
men’s movement was easily co-opted into a 
cult of white masculinity that has appropriated 
the language of liberation while adopting the 
Jutward appearance of multiculturalism and 
sensitivity. In saying that they are excluded 
rom the mainstream and in claiming to be 
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revolutionaries, they seek to fool us and 
themselves into believing that they are the 
oppressed minority rather than the most 
privileged class of men in the world. 
The contemporary men’s movement, 
particularly the mythopoctic branch, has 
attempted to appropriate indigenous spiritu- 
ality toward what they consider to be a more 
grounded masculinity in a similar fashion. 
Toward the end of connection with their male 
ancestry, the movement invokes rituals sto- 
len from indigenous cultures, believing for 
instance, that the Native American “warrior” 
rites of passage can heal the american male’s 
fatherless adolescence. The men’smovement 
trics to create meaning and continuity out of 
the pieces of indigenous spirituality thatit has 
managed to steal. It is useful to look at the 
popular media of the men’s movement be- 
cause it illuminates the serious problems 
surrounding the ease with which americans 
are able to “try on” the spiritual practices of 
other cultures. 

One writer visiting amen’s movement 
retreat described mectings in which “men 
shed their Clark Kent images as they lead 500 
men who are pounding drums and chanting. 
The sweating windows shake with rhythmic 
thunder that reverberates up and down the 
street . . . Then the group leaders circulate 
with large feathers and clay pots, wafting the 
smoke of burning sage into waiting faces in 
what is termed a Native American ritual, 
designed to put you in touch with generations 
of male ancestors.” 

At “men’s gatherings” like these na- 
tionwide, in excess of 1,500 men pay $75 
each to beat drums and listen to story tellers, 
and partake in the “communal rituals of 


dancing and roaring, hugging and weeping."2 
To some people, it seems good that they are 
able to touch each other, cry together, and 
give one another healing emotional support; 
many women feel particularly relieved that 
the men in their lives are finally secking 
support from other men. Virtually every Event 
happens in a cloud of sage smoke drifting 
upward, often in a room they call their kiva 
where menin their various clans dance to “the 
collective drum beat heart.” The men of the 
movement say that they look to Native 
Americans for strong examples of earth-based, 
earth-revering spirituality because there are 
no other recent models in western culture in 
either North America or Europe. The cer- 
emonies that they choose are what they sup- 
pose to be boyhood to manhood initiation 
rites, warrior and hunting dances, andanything 
else that is judged to be distinctly male in 
character. The meanings and uses of these 
rituals are usually misinterpreted and dis- 
torted, reduced toa westem patriarchal notion 
of maleness. 

In periodicals of the men’s movement 
such as Wingspan (circulation 120,000), one 
finds a good deal of emphasis on drumming 
as a way of accessing the collective uncon- 
scious of men; a way of connecting to one’s 
(male) ancestry: 

NEW WARRIOR TRAINING WEEK- 
END Drumming and dancing for men. Fea- 
turing Fairfax Unitarian Men's Council 
drumming on a § 1/2 foot Thunderheart 
drum.$480. 3 

A 5 1/2 foot drum? Ads for drums and 
drumming lessons abound, promising, for a 
nominal fee, communion with the earth and 
one’s fathers and grandfathers, relief from 
pain, knowledge of the world’s “‘spiritual and 
magical secrets,” and sharing-bonding-em- 
powerment with other men. More than half of 
the advertisements in men’s movement 
magazines and newspapers are for drum 
makers who claim to know the traditional 
drum-making techniques of a vast number of 
cultures, selling ‘‘a diverse collection of tra- 
ditionally handcrafted folk drums from Africa, 
the Middle East, Britton and North America.” 


There’s almost no revelation that 
you can’t buy. The idea that men can 
learn the essence of traditional hand 
drumming from any culture—even his 
own—from a 60 minute instructional 
video is indicative of the thinking of the 
men’s movement, generally. It is the 
shallowness and disconnectedness of 
white american culture that leads us to 
believe that consumption is connection, 
and that you can learn ancient tradition 
in a $500 weekend workshop: 

WINTER QUEST ... You can 
expect to be well steeped in mythic and 
ritual traditions of worldwide men' s so- 
cieties and sacred earth teachings and 
be supported in energetically entering 
your own mythos... 

RECLAIM YOUR MALE SEXUAL 
POWER In these four days of erotic 
explorations and sexual initiations, you 
will experience sacred sex rituals based 
on Tantric, Taoist, Native American, 
and African traditions ... Cost is $450 
for four days, VISA and Mastercard 
accepted. 

NEW WARRIOR TRAINING AD- 
VENTURE WEEKEND Incorporates 
tribal ritual, competition, psychodrama, 
and guided imagery to hep men reclaim 
their deep male power. Set in an oak 
forest; includes a heated pool and sepa- 
rate rooms. $450. 

MALE ADVENTURES Travel 
your inner and outer landscapes on 
UNEXPLORED NATIVE AMERICAN 
LANDS; also Peru, Andes, Bali, and 
Africa. $3000. 

At these events there are men 
lighting a fire to heat rocks for a sweal 
lodge and honoring the seven direc- 
tions—North, South, East, West, Above, 
Below, and the Center within—or 
crouching naked on the ground and 
voicing their “prayers” to the four di- 
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the travel record of Christopher Columbus 


researched by Meaghan Connors 


May 1486. Columbus meets with the 
}panish monarchs, Queen Isabella and King 
*erdinand tonegouate. Royalty wants a trade 
oute to the Indies (and access to the gold and 
pices that Marco Polo raved about) in order 
0 outmancuver their Portuguese rivals. Co- 
umbus wants cash and power. The monarchs 
lon’t offer anything definite. 

April 1492. After a bit of hemming and 
awing, Ferdinand, Isabella, and Columbus 
trike a deal. Columbus negotates for three 
aravels, money for crew and supplies, a 10% 
ut on whatever passes along the trade route, 
ristocratic titles, and govemmorship of “new 
yund land.” 

August 3, 1492. The Nina, the Pinta, 
nd the Santa Maria set sail from Spain. 

October 12, 1492. The caravels reach 
‘hat is now called San Salvador of the Ba- 
amas. The Spaniards are met by Arawak 
idians, the natives of the land, who offer 
ifts. After several days of socializing with 
1¢ Indians, Columbus takes several prison- 
7s; he asks them where the gold is on the 
Jand. He is guided to Cuba. 

October 28, 1492. Columbus lands in 
uba, mistaking it for Japan. Nothing of 
alue is found. The Spaniards and bound 
rawak prisoners continue sailing. 

December 6, 1492. Columbus arrives 

Hispaniola. The natives have several gold 
tifacts, which pique Columbus’ interest. 
e has a fort built from the wood of the 
undering Santa Maria. Columbus refers to 
2 Indians as ‘a people to be converted to our 


Holy Faith by love and friendship and not by 
force.” (Konig:51) 

January 1493. Columbus, crew, and 
500 Indian prisoners set sail for Spain. Sev- 
eral hundred of the Indians die en route due to 
disease and inclement weather. 

March 1493. The expedition arrives in 
Lisbon. In their conversations, the Spaniards 
now speak of the Indians as “savages.” There 
isno longer an effort to convert the Indians to 
Catholicism; rather, the Spaniards speculate 
over the Indians’ value as slaves. Ultimately, 
the Arawaks were not valuable as slaves 
because they could not survive the cruel 
conditions and the harsh weather. 

Fall 1493. The Spaniards embark on 
their second voyage to the new world. 

Novemebr 3, 1943. The Spaniards 
reach Dominica and begin investigating 
neighboring isles. Seven Indians in a canoe 
are confronted by the Spaniards when their 
caravels reach St. Marten. The Indians are 
seized and imprisoned on the Santa Maria. 
The Spaniards disembowel one of the Indi- 
ans; he escapes, is recaptured and bound by 
the Spaniards, who throw him overboard and 
fire at him unui he sinks. This is a prelude. 

Several Days Later. The Spaniards and 
their prisoners arrive at Hispaniola. Colum- 
bus learns that the Spaniards he has left 
behind at the fort have been killed by natives. 
The Spanish men who'd been left behind had 
roved the island for gold and for women to 
rape. Their exploits must have been horrific, 
as Columbus did not speak of retaliating 


against the natives for their actions. Colum- 
bus travels into central Hispaniola and builds 
asecond military fort (named Isabella, for the 
queen). The Spaniards travel from this fort 
further into the interior of the island on expe- 
ditions for gold. After appointing his brother 
Diego head of this settlement, Columbus 
travels back to Cuba (which he insists is 
China). Diego puts two Spaniards, Pedro 
Margarit and Alonso de Hojeda, in charge of 
gold mining. These men perpetuate the mis- 
deeds done previously by the Spaniards of the 
first military fort; they seize Indian women 
(to be used as sex slaves) and enslave boys (to 
mine gold or do other needed work). Margarit 
later retuned to Spain to lobby the court to 
remove Columbus from governorship of the 
islands; he had come to be revolted by the 
Spaniards’ mistreatment of the Indians and 
the land. 

February 1495. Columbus is growing 
concemed over his lack of return, in the form 
of slaves, spices, and gold, to the Monarch 
and other investors. He institutes a system 
that will cull the needed (nonexistent) gold 
from the island. All Indians, female or male, 
over the ageof fourteen are required to present 
a hawk’s bell’s worth of gold to the Spanish 
every three months. The Spaniards give a 
copper token to Indians who fulfill the quota; 
the Spaniards chop off the hands of any 
Natives found without a token. The Indians 
then bleed to death, by the thousands. There 
was no gold to be mined. The Indians hand in 
their gold ornaments and wash out whatever 


gold dust there is in the rivers, Many Indians, 
forced to do the impossible, flee. The Span- 
iards hunt them down with dogs and kill 
them. Meanwhile, native girls and women 
are being raped. The Spaniards also sharpen 
their swords at whim by dismembering na- 
tives. Desperate, natives begin killing them- 
selves in vast numbers with cassava poison. 
The native population plummets from 500,000 
Arawak before the European invasion to 
virtual extinction in 1515. 

1496. Columbus returns to Spain 10 
defend his actions to the Court, which has 
heard damning arguments from the likes of 
Margarit about his leadership. f 

Early 1500s. Europeans begin ship- 
ping imprisoned Africans to the new world to 
replenish the slave labor force. 

Thus, the Arawak people were willfully 
annihilated by Columbus and the Spaniards. | 
This is the legacy of a ruthless capitalist, nO! 
an explorer. 


Resources: a 
“My Tum: I Won't Be Celebrauing | 


Newsweek Special Issne:32 Fall 1991. 


Columbus Day”, Susan Shown Harjo. 


“olumbus: Hig Enterprise: Explodins | 


the Myth, by Hans Koning. ‘ 
“Columbus Quincentennial is Nothing 

to Celebrate”, Robert Allen Warrior. Utne 

Reader 52:74-6, 
People’sHistory of the United States: 9 


Howard Zinn. 
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When asked to write an article about 
how I feel about Columbus Day, my first 
reaction was one of disbelief. My disbelief 
was not in my ability to write the article, but 
in the fact that any media source in this 
“politically-correct valley” wouldask anyone 
to write from a multi-cultural perspective. 
My second response when I found they were 
serious about me doing this article on 
Columbus’s Quincentennial Celebration was 
one of ANGER. 

Columbus Day is viewed by People of 
Color not as a revered day of European Dis- 
covery and new beginnings, but as just an- 
other day which reflects the mythological 
accomplishments of Eurocentric historical 
and ideological beliefs. Anyone with half a 
brain will concede that when Columbus 
landed, a group of Native Americans greeted 
him, so they must have been the “true dis- 
coverers” of America. Yet this mythological 
“legacy” of Columbus prevails. 

Why? 

Why does “America”—which suppos- 
edly embraces the concept thatitisa “melting 
pot” of variouscultures upon whose practices 
its own educational, political, economic, re- 
ligious, and social policies and ideologies are 
drawn—deny the painful physiological, psy- 


Hh Aiineeee ~ ee destruc- 
American People? eee 
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, gical accomplishments 
of this man Columbus and others like Lord 
Jeffrey Amhers aa 

: t, when they have brought 
nothing but atrocities to Native People? 
Auocities like genocide, forced ecological 
and institutional segregation, cultural depri- 
vation through the forced removal of Native 
children from their biological and tribal 
familites for the purpose of education in 
Euro-American schools. . . 

Why did Euro-Americans try to ‘ustify 
these atrocities by portraying Native Ai eri- 
cansas red-skinned, bloodthirsty, uncivil zed 
savages when all these indigenous people did 
was extend a warm welcome and a hand of 
friendship toward them? And even more im- 
portantly, why does this portrayal still exist? 

Historically, Native Americans have 
based their philosophical, social, psychologi- 
cal, and spiritual/religious beliefs on the 
premise that humanity, nature, and the spiritual 
world are One, and that they should be in 
complete balance with one another (not ex- 
ploited). They thought of the land as bound- 
less, with enough for all. They did not en- 


elebration of the Discovery of America 
or of the Native American Holocaust? 


dorse individualism as a societal basis, but 
had a socialistic-collective approach in re- 
gard to land ownership, politics, and the 
economy. 

Their belief in social collectivism acted 
and still acts as a levelling device against the 
building of social pyramids or hierarchies 
(whether social, economic, racial, religious, 
or political). These hierarchies were created 
to support the advantageous positions of the 
people on the top, and they function to pro- 
tect, conserve, and advance Eurocentric in- 
terests over other groups. However, since the 
value system of Euro-Americans (or of the 
“dominant culture”) depends upon the per- 
petuation of their customs and laws through 
political and educational influence and coer- 
cion, and since Native Americans would not 
assimilate into the Euro-American hierar- 
chical system, the solution was ecological 
and institutional segregation. 

Prejudice and stereotypes were and still 
are tools for the maintenance of these 
hierarchial structures, because they serve as 
an excuse for differential treatment. These 
stereotypical and prejudicial images are por- 
trayed as being innate and hereditary, there- 
fore, no changes in the stereotypes of minori- 
ties are “warranted.” 


by 
Emilia 
Jones 


It is interesting to note that these hier- 
archical structures and their tools for mainte- 
nance have been evidenced in many histori- 
cal atrocities: the Jewish Holocaust in which 
6 million Jews died; the African slave trade in 
which 10 million died just coming over on the 
slave boats, let alone the millions who died in 
captivity and citizenry; the nuclear holocaust 
in Japan, which killed and maimed millions. 
Do we set aside a day to celebrate their 
genocide? Or the remembrance of their eco- 
logical and institutional segregation? 

The destruction continues: U.S. 
military’s border occupancy of 70% of Native 
American Reservations, nuclear experimen- 
tation on the Reservations, the strip mining of 
uranium and other natural resources on Na- 
tive American and other indigenous people’s 
land (note: the birth defects on these Reserva- 
tions are 8 times higher than the national 
average). Should we continue to support the 
Columbus “legacy” as evidenced in past and 
present day atrocities? 

...or should we all embrace the Native 
American Concept of People, Nature, and the 
Spirits as One in perfect Balance? 

It’s time to say—Goodbye Columbus. 
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rections. The distinction between seven and 
four directions being random and negligible, 
they search for staves in a forest, gathering to 
omament them with paint, beads, fur, feath- 
ers, and strips from their clan insignia; telling 
Stories and visions; doing dances and drum- 
ming together. They claim that these are very 
strengthening, healing and empowering, but 
one must wonder, healing and empowerment 
based on what? 

Phil McCombs remarked that the at- 
mosphere of these men’s gatherings harkened 
back to “club houses and high school locker 
rooms, and suddenly you remember the slap 
of wrestlers on the mats .. . the shouts of drill 
sergeants in the smoky pre-dawn chill at Fort 
Jackson.”4 Another man, describing a men’s 
event that he had helped to create, enthused, 
“naturally, we punctuated the heaviness with 
such traditional manly pursuits as king of the 
hill, Indian wresuling and wood splitting, plus 
the ever-popular messing with the fire, making 
noise, and growing whiskers.”5 

Not surprisingly, it doesn’t look much 
different from the male bonding scenes to 
which we have become accustomed. 
McCombs goes on to say that leaving aside 
the smoke and drums, it could easily look like 
a graduate seminar at Harvard, more than 
anything like a “highly intellectualized per- 
sonal enrichment program for upper middle 
class whites who are seeking to solve their 
problems with mythology and poetry, just as 
they might otherwise do in a psychiatrists 
office or a 12-step program.”6 

These mythopoets select their rituals as 
if they had gone shopping at Spiritual Con- 
nections Unlimited for their mature mascu- 
linity theme parties. Considering the adver- 
tising in men’s movement journals, this isn’t 
so far fetched. The rituals that they choose for 
the quality of their color and maleness are 
originally taken from very specific Indigenous 

traditions from across thecontinentand across 
the world that are firmly rooted in a specific 
relationship to the land, to their ancestry, to 
each other. The men’s movementpicks rituals 
that symbolize connection to male ancestors 
that are not their own, communion witha land 
that they have stolen, and rites of “‘masculin- 


ity” from gynocratic cultures which have 
never had any such conception of their men. 
The attempt to extract the “patriarchal” from 
typically gynarchic Native cultures is only 
distortion and objectification of the value 
and meaning of Indigenous spirituality. These 
white descendents of Colombus have chosen 
to seek their life sources in the very fires that 
they have attempted to stamp out, again and 
again. It is the ultimate colonial act, the 
ultimate perversion, and it is white men 
playing with the fire that will be the source of 
their own destruction. 

Paula Gunn Allen writes, “The Native 
American sense of the importance of conti- 
nuity with one’s cultural origins runs counter 
to contemporary American ideas: in many 
instances, the immigrants to America have 
been eager to cast off cultural ties, often 
seeing their antecedents as backward, re- 
strictive, or even shameful. Rejection of 
tradition constitutes one of the major features 
of American life, an attitude that reaches far 
back into American colonial history and that 
is now validated by virtually every cultural 
institution in the country.”7 

The men’s movement cites the need 
for earth-based spirituality as the reason for 
appropriating Native American rituals, but 
what they misunderstand, or perhaps disre- 
gard, is that when land-based spirituality is 
abstracted from the context of its origins, the 
meaning and power of these rituals are mis- 
used, distorted, and destroyed. Creative In- 
digenous spirituality in the hands of white 
colonizers is power held captive, it is pure 
destruction. 

The mythopoets seek connection in 
these heartbeat drums and stolen rites of 
manhood. They seek their male ancestry in 
the clouds of sage smoke and sweat lodges; 
their fathers and grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. But this seeking through the 
spirituality that their European forefathers 
have sought to destroy—and that these 
modem men continue to destroy—is funda- 
mental forgetting, and it is another rite in 
their continuing ceremony of disconnection 
and annihilation. 

If white men were to truly remember, 
they would find that along with the fathers 
who were teachers, were the grandfathers 
who were slave-owners, and the great- 


grandfathers who were “Indian-killers.” They 
would find—if they were truly looking—that 
along with the male mode of relating, and 
along with the technique of candle-stick 
making or special skills of deer hunting, that 
they also received the legacies of mass mur- 
der, rape, and destruction of the land. 

Looking at the patriarchal underpin- 
nings of the movement, itis apparent that they 
are intent, not upon remembering the legacies 
of their forefathers, but upon forgetting. They 
do not remember when, emerging form the 
sweat lodge, they puton their three piece suits 
and go back to their corporate jobs. They do 
not remember when they go home to batter 
their wives and rape their children. They do 
not remember, period. In this forgetting they 
recreate the legacy of destruction which their 
fathers have left them; in forgetting they 
fundamentally carry on the evil that has come 
before them. 

The attempt to appropriate Native 
American spirituality trivializes these prac- 
tices, causing them to lose their spiritual force. 
The usurpation of Indigenous culture in one 
more step in the genocidal plot of white men 
as colonizers, who seek to erase the existence 
of Native people from the face of this conti- 
nent. The men’s movement’s attempts at be- 
coming “Indian” promote the invisibility of 
real Native Americans, adding to the assertion 
of the state that Indigenous people do not 
constitute distinct nations of people and 
therefore do not have rights distinct from the 
whole of american people. Andy Smith writes, 
“Since ...anmyone can now be an “Indian,” 
then the term “Indians” no longer refers to 
those who have survived 500 years of colo- 
nization and genocide. This furthers the goals 
of white supremacists to abrogate treaty rights 
and take away what little we have left. When 
everyone becomes “Indian,” then itis easy to 
lose sight of the specificity of oppression 
faced by those who are Indian in this life.”8 

The men’s movement discusses at some 
length men’s individual grief, pain, isolation 
and disconnection, all of which create the 
need for healing. It is true that European- 
Americans are incredibly isolated and dis- 
connected from the land, from each other, 
from our histories, from our bodies; even 
from our pain about these things. The men’s 
movement and the New Age genre of “femi- 


nism” play upon this deficiency in us, the 
desperate need to escape the abyss, to find 
connection; to discover meaning. In our need 
for mythology, for a spirituality with reso- 
nance, we must look into our own cultures for 
the source of strength which will help us to 
confront and tum abound the destruction 
done by. our ancestors. 

The mechanisms we have cultivated 
for maintaining our social privileges get in 
the way of being whole, grounded, connected 
people. Where racist imperialist patriarchal 
thinking is generally antithetical to being 
responsible individuals within acommunity, 
it has also severed our ties to the earth-based 
spiritualities that do exist in the (however 
distant) ancestry of European- Americans. The 
legacy of Western patriarchal thought and 
reality has disconnected us from any form of 
being that even remotely makes sense. 

It should not be surprising that, con- 
sidering our imperialist beginnings on this 
continent, we are tempted to forego exami- 
nation of and responsibility for history in its 
entirety, opting instead to appropriate the 
rituals and symbols of Indigenous peoples to 
stand in as our own personal meaning. We 
willnot escape responsibility for the historical 
oppressiveness of white people by disasso- 
ciating ourselves from that whiteness by, as 
Andy Smith puts it, “becoming Indian.” 
Neither will we find connection in sceking to 
sever out ties to our white ancestry: we will 
not have our memories until we remember 
our histories in their entirety. The earth does 
not forget—the answers cannot be purchased. 
In 1992, the theft of Native American spiri- 
tuality will not save us from the memories or 
the consequences of what the past 500 years 
have brought to bear. 


Notes 

1. McCombs, Phil. 

2. Descriptions such as these can be 
found in most men’s movement journals, 
especially Wingspan, Journal of the Male 
Spirit. 

3. Wingspan, April 1992. All of the 
following advertisements are taken from this 
particular issue, unless otherwise noted. 

4. McCombs. 
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boring islands heard about the successful 
slave revolts there and revolted themselves. 
This was very important for the people of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe at the time, and 
they created their own resistance movements. 


In what ways have people in Réunion 
been resisting? 


In North America there was space, there 
was land. On the islands there were few 
places to go. Some people managed to run to 
the mountains, but mostly the people had to 
come up with forms of resistance other than 
military ones. If you advocate military resis- 
tance like guerrilla warfare in small places 
like Réunion, it is like sending people to their 
death, it is suicide for them. 

We’re not only fighting against the 
military, but against the economic and cul- 
tural model that has been imposed, and this is 
very very strong. This is going on everywhere 
where people have been colonized. 

People from such a small place have to 
think of different forms of resistance. For 
example, Jean-Marie LePen was recently 
planning a visit to Guadeloupe. He is the 
organizer of the far-right blatantly racist 
platform in France. He’s the guy who said 
that if they’d kick out all of the Arabs and 
Africans then France will be better. He wanted 
to organize his party in Guadcloupe, but the 
people refused to let his plane land there. 
They went to the airport and lay down on the 
runway so the plane could not land. Finally he 
had to land in Martinique, where he was also 
met with people lying down on the runway, 
but the people would not let him get out of the 
plane, they just had to refuel and return to 
France. When George Bush went to visit LA 
after the riots I wish they would have pro- 
tested his visit in this way. But there is always 
the risk you'll be shot in America... 


Can you talk a little bit about the free 
trade agreements in North America and Eu- 
rope, and how these agreements affect colo- 
nized peoples? 


These are really the reenforcement of 
international capitalism. It will make things 
easier for capitalists. Safety and environmen- 
tal regulations will be ignored. These agree- 
ments had nothing to do with people’s well 
being. They concern only profit. Capitalism 
is going though a crisis right now. They 
pretend that what is of concern is the 
“American” economy, or the “French” 
economy. But it is really economies dictated 
by acertain group of people. There is a crisis 
regarding how to establish new markets as 
well asa search for new forms of exploitation 
and division of labor. New market units are 
being built: there is the European, the Japa- 
nese block (with the satellites, Taiwan, 
Singapore, Malaysia) and the North Ameri- 
can block. National capitalism isn’t strong 
enough any more. So new zones of influence 
arc being created in search of new forms of 
cheap labor and exploitation according to 
post-industrial needs and demands. There is 
absolutely no concern for the workers. One 
strategy of resistance would be to make new 
coalitions. 


How is this going to affect social move- 
ment? 


Multi-national capitalism is already 
affecting great portions of the world. For 
example, Nike has factories in Indonesia 
where women are making fifteen cents an 
hour, while working in terrible conditions. 
They would have to work seven weeks to buy 
themselves a pair of Nikes. But Nike is al- 
ready looking to Victnam, because in Indone- 


sia they are slowly starting to organize around 
human rights and labor conditions. So Nike 
will just leave and set up elsewhere. 

Capitalism will continue to search for 
and find cheap labor around the world, be- 
cause of the political and economic condi- 
tions that so many countries are experienc- 
ing. Governments are forced to open their 
doors to this kind of exploitation by multi- 
nationals because of their dire economic 
situation. Workers and human rights will 
undoubtedly be affected. 

What is paradoxical in this is that you 
have tension between the interests of a na- 
tion-state which nevertheless caters to the 
interests of the bourgeoisie and the interests 
of multi-nationals. The former can resist the 
latter. You have contradictions, and they have 
to be negotiated. One thing that may be con- 
fusing, for instance, is governments trying to 
get youto think in terms of national economic 
identity. For example, Bush wants you to 


“against progress.” Yet, 49% of the French 
people voted no to the treaty. That is very 
significant. My mother called to say that in 
Reunion there was 75% abstention. In 
Guadeloupe 82% abstained. Protest was ex- 
pressed not only in the “‘no” vote but in these 
abstentions. When the number of people who 
don’t vote is this high it is not just because 
they were all at the beach that day. Clearly it 
signifies something. This project of “Eu- 
rope” is not endorsed with enthusiasm by the 
French. People are really afraid of losing the 
workers rights which they have fought so 
hard to win. Nothing in this new treaty pro- 
tects social security, workers rights, day care. 


How can feminists conceptualize and 
respond to this new international market? 


A few feminists are working on politi- 
cal economy. There is, for example, Patricia 
Femandez-Kelly who has worked on the 
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to Mexico, where labor is cheaper. This is a 
challenge which is yet to be answered by 
social forces. How can we organize a work 
force on an international level? Looking at 
the history of unions, we know that it is long 
and hard work to organize. It will take time. 
But factories can be here one day and across 
the border the next. It takes time for people to 
understand their conditions and compare 
themselves to workers in other places, espe- 
cially considering the serious economic needs 
for most workers around the world. Supervi- 
sors are often from different countries than 
the workers. This creates language and cul- 
tural barriers which contributes to opposition 
within the work place itself, and therefore 
makes organizing that much more difficult. 

And the work force itself is moving. 
Remember during the Gulf war when we 
became aware of the workers in Kuwait from 
India, from Pakistan, from the Philippines? 
These people were considered expendable. 
How can we organize this migrant work force 
when these people come from so far away? I 
don’t think that social movements have risen 
to this challenge. Furthermore, the great ma- 
jority of the multinational work force which 
is expendable to the multinationals is female. 
There are so many women doing domestic 
work, and work in the sweat shops. This is a 
great challenge for feminists to consider. 

At the same time, this new division of 
labor offers incredible opportunities for or- 
ganizing. Yet look at Europe for instance: on 
the one hand, workers in Europe could join 
forces. Also there will be a freedom of move- 
ment: French will be able to work in Ger- 
many, Germans in Italy, etc. But on the other 
hand, workers who have come to build Eu- 
rope, doing jobs that Europeans did not want 
to do, are excluded from the European project. 
You may have heard about the racism against 
North Africans in France, Turks in Germany, 
etc. 


What do you think is the significance of 
the French vote to approve the Maastricht 
treaty (the vote which ratified France's 
participation in the European trade block)? 


The people who advocated the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty tried to discredit those who 
opposed it by claiming that a “no” vote was 


the forms of exploitation they are subjugated 
to doesn’t seem to interest feminists. I don’t 
know if it’s because they don’t care, actually 
I think they docare. But what you see as what 
is being presented as important debates within 
feminism is mostly around the question of the 
category of ‘““Woman” being essentialist or 
not; is post modernism and feminism a good 
marriage or should they get divorced, and if 
they get divorced who should get the kids, 
and so on...and I think that all of this is 
important, but I am constantly thinking about 
the circulation of goods and services and how 


’ this affects women. How can we transform 


this circulation into effective forms of resis- 
tance? How can we organize, and how can we 
theorize this question? Women have been 
working everywhere fora very long time, but 
working in the sweatshops in the free trade 
zone is not the same kind of thing as working 
in the fields. Now they go to the cities, they 
work in the factories, often living in dormito- 
ries. They are away from their families, in 
completely unfamiliar surroundings, with 
little orno resources. It’s acompletely differ- 
ent social, cultural and sexual economy. How 
to organize this is certainly a question. But 
you can’t say that it is dominating the femi- 
nist debate in terms of intellectual work. This 
just doesn’t seem to be “chic.” If you go to 
feminist conferences the panel which every- 
one is going to attend is on Body/Male/Gaze/ 
Post modernism which will be very chic and 
crowded, but the panel on Wages and Work 
Conditions in the Free Trade Zone just won’t 
beso wellattended, Ican tell you. Andit’s not 
that they think it’s not important. But why 
this incredible social and economic transfor- 
mation created by the free trade zone doesn’t 
pique more feminist interest is amazing. 


What are your thoughts on this? 


Transformations brought by the sixties 
and seventies in terms of the sexual revolu- 
tion opened up whole new ficlds of debate 
among feminists. It attracted an intellectual 
interest. So, when you think of this recent 


incredible transformation, with more women 


leaving their homes than ever before, and 
moving around the globe to work, or would 
think it would attract an incredible interest 
You do have very interesting and challenging 
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work being produced but I sll do think that 
it should be at the forefront of our concerns, 

There is a book by Bharati Mukherjee 
called Jasmine in which she talks about and 
Indian woman coming to the United States to 
k. It’s the story of her journey. She says 
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nize each other in airports, standing in cor- 
ners, with their small plastic bag of belong. 
ings. She says that the INS catches them and 
deports them by going to shopping malls and 
seeing who doesn’t know how to use the 
escalators. There are people currently work- 
ing with illegal immigrants teaching them 
how to use escalators to avoid getting caught. 


How do you see current debates on 
post-colonialism and feminism addressing 
current concerns? 


There is an article by Ella Shohar in 
Social Text criticizing the use of the term 
“post-colonialism.” She says that this term 
masks how colonialism continues to affect 
people today. Many colonized people will 
not “care” about “narrative;” they are work- 
ing on issues of survival: war, hunger, and 
externally imposed conditions. But, never- 
theless, I think that where post-colonialism 
can be an interesting concept is in the context 
of this new globalization. Post-colonialism is 
affecting the first world now. Like in France 
or England, people from the former colonies 
are going there. It is interesting that after 
these empires have imposed their language 
and culture ona people, they don’t want them 
to come to the metropole. Of course not. But 
this is the post-colonial situation, colonized 
people coming to the former metropole, to 
France or to England. In the third world I 
wouldn’t say it is so much a question of post- 
colonialism as neo-colonialism. “Post-colo- 
nialism” doesn’t say enough about the real 
situation of dependency created by colonial- 
ism. 


Why isn’ t there more organizing going 
on? 


Ata lecture Chandra Mohanty gave at 
UC Berkeley last year she was talking about 
sweat shops in the Silicon Valley. She said 
that in one ‘factory there were women of 
fourteen different nationalities, What an in- 
credible place! How can we connect this? 
Talk about global exchange...In California 
what women in Women’s Studies could be 
doing is connecting the Silicon Valley, do- 
mestic workers in Los Angeles often coming 
from Central America, farm workers in the 
Central Valley, and the women working along 
the Mexican border near San Diego. Theo- 
retically how can we make connections for 
women from Northem Califomia to the 
Mexican border? How can we organize? I 
think California, and other places as well, is 
extraordinary in this diversity in that women 
come from all over to do work here. 

In Women’s Studies in San Diego, we 
mage connections with women in Tijuana. In 
LA they have been organizing the domestic 
workers. These are very difficult questions. 
We have to be ready to really work. But it’s 
not impossible, it’s all right there. 


Are there any readings you would rec- 
ommend? 


Sex, Money and Morality, written by 
Thanh Dam-Truong. Also, Post-Colonial 
Critic, by Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak. Lastly, 
Cynthia Enloc’s Bananas, Beaches. and Bases. 


___Interview done by Mary Peclen, !es- 
bian feministactivistin Berkeley, and Suzanne 
Rotondo, 1992 graduate from UMASS WOST 
department, 
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The Exploitation of Women Workers: Human Rights 
Abuses and the North American "Free" Trade Agreement 


by Emily E. LaBarbera-Twarog 


The purpose of this article is to exam- 
ine the role of multinational corporations 
(maquiladorast+) on the US-Mexican border 
and to claim that the history of the maquilast+ 
is a history of imperialism based on racist 
economic motivations of the US govem- 
ment. Specifically, I will delve into the 
experience of Mexican women workers within 
the maquilas and the US exploitation of 
Mexico through the maquila system, con- 
cluding with a look at how the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) is go- 
ing to affect the lives of these women work- 
crs. 

This article is by no means a compre- 
hensive look at the maquiladora system and 
NAFTA, but rather an abridged version of a 
more lengthy critique. My intention in revis- 
ing this critique is to make people aware of 
the continuing imperialism of the US through 
exploitation in Mexico, Latin America, and 
the Caribbean. 

The history behind the maquila 
program is almost a century old. In 
order to fully comprehend the origins 
of the maquila program and the pro- 
posed “‘free” trade agreement, a brief 
overview of the Bracero Program is 
essential. Established after World War 
Il by the US and Mexican governments, 
the Bracero Program was intended to 
alleviate the shortage of unskilled male 
agricultural laborers in the U.S. made 

acute by World War II and to regulate 
the long-running flow of undocumented 
immigration from Mexico. The pro- 
gram was a prelude to the multinational 
corporations establishing themselvesin 
Mexico. For the US the Bracero Pro- 
gram solved the problem of needed 
labor on farm lands due to the shortage 
of male workers directly after World 
War II, while simultaneously allowing 
Mexico to believe it was an act of support 
during Mexico’s high unemployment and 
failing economy. Although the program ac- 
complished the first objective, it fell short on 
the second. To appease an American public 
alarmed by the continuing flow of undocu- 
mented immigrants, the US Congress unilat- 
erally cancelled the program in 1964, despite 
protest from Mexico, whose labor market 
could not absorb the two hundred thousand 
workers abruptly expelled from the US. 
(Femandez-Kelly, 1983; Sklair 1989). 

With the high number of unemployed 
men (reaching 50%) in the US-Mexico bor- 
der area, Mexico faced a huge economic 
problem. In order to mend the problems cre- 
ated by the abrupt end to the Bracero Program, 
in the late 1960's the Mexican government 
and the US government established the Bor- 
der Industrialization Program--more com- 
monly known as “...the maquiladora system 
of twin plants, one on either side of the 
border.” (Fuentes and Ehrenreich: 27) Both 
the US government and US businesses led 
Mexico into believing the maquila program 
would solve the high rate of unemployment 
and offer a solution to Mexico’s increasing 
debt and declining peso. 

However, the uncmployment rate was 
(and still is) high among men in Mexico. 
When the maquilas were established the cor- 
porations hired women, who now constitute 
90 percent of the maquila workforce. For two 
decades after the maquila program was 
implemented unemployment continued to 
rise. This is because the male workers left 
unemployed by the termination of the Bracero 
Program were notrehired through the maquila 
program. Rather, new workers were brought 


in to the wage earning workforce--women. 
As a result, unemployment in Mexico has 
been labeled a “male” problem. 

The maquila program is not the only 
program of its kind. Transnational corpora- 
tions (TNCs) have moved to many Third 
World countries--mostly to Mexico and 
countries in East Asia. Through organizing 
export processing zones (EPZs) in various 
Third World countries and bargaining for 
“special exemptions”, TNCs such as Ford, 
GM, Smith-Corona, Gillette, Zenith, Texas 
Instruments and Maidenform are able to op- 
erate inexpensively on a transnational level. 
“TNCs are given special exemptions from 
the host countries’ usual import and export 
tariffs, allowing duty-free access to raw ma- 
terials, components, and capital equipment. 
{They] are provided with infrastructural 
support, including subsidized gas and the 
rental of factory buildings. Some countries 
offer financial incentives, including financ- 
ing and low-interest loans. TNCs may also 


benefit from ‘tax holidays’ of five to fifteen 
years, during which they do not have to pay 
corporate income taxes to local governments. 
Environmental regulations are often relaxed 
or ignored to benefit the TNCs.” (Kamel: 10) 

Beyond the economic allowances given 
to the transnationals another notable charac- 
teristic is the high number of women em- 
ployed in the maquilas and other TNCs. 
Womenconstitute 90 percent of the workforce 
in the assembly plants which manufacture 
mainly electronics and textiles. The enormous 
number of women in the transnationals has 
created a new international division of labor. 
“Within a single generation, the process has 
created a female proletariat in export zones 
throughout the world.” (Tiano:196) 

Linda Y.C. Lim defines imperialism” 
as “. . .the system of military, political, 
economic, and cultural domination of the 
Third World by its former colonial masters. 
In the economic sphere, it is characterized by 
the exploitation of natural and human re- 
sources in the Third World by Western 
capitalist enterprises.” (p. 73) This is the 
process thatis being utilized around the world 
and for the purpose of this article specifically 
on the US-Mexican border within the 
maquiladoras. 

The motivation behind multinational 
and transnational corporations is an economic 
onc. Implicit in this economic motivationisa 
“colonial-style economic order” with a phi- 
losophy dependent on gender, race and class 
oppression. Kathryn Ward states, “Class and 
race mediate the process of global restruc- 
turing as capitalists seek women of color and 
working class women to meet their needs for 
a flexible labor supply.” (p. 3) The multina- 


tionals view “underdeveloped” countrics, 
such as Mexico, as endless opportunities for 
cheap labor. According to a highly- placed 
Third World woman within the United Na- 
tions: “The multinationals like to say they’re 
contributing to development, but they come 
into our countries for one thing — cheap 
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labor. If the labor stops being so cheap, they 
can move on. So how can you call that devel- 
opment? It depends on the people being poor 
and staying poor.” (Fuentes and 
Ehrenreich:11) 


“Although all are subject to capitalist 


exploitation, Third World women workers 
are additionally subject to what might be 
called imperialist exploitation and patriar- 
chal exploitation.” The “imperialist exploi- 


tation” discussed by Linda Y.C. Lim in her 


article “Capitalism, Imperialism, and Patri- 
archy” takes many forms in the maquilas. 
Women workers are subjected to health 
hazards due to minimal health regulations, 
sexual harassment, long work days, below 
minimum wage pay and no benefits, 
and more often than not they do not 
have the right to organize. 

The multinationals hire young 
women in their late teens and early 


ence because they want “ a workforce 
that is docile, easily manipulated and 
willing to do boring, repetitive assem- 
bly work. Women, they claim, are the 
perfect employees, with their ‘natural 
patience’ and “manual 
dexterity.’ (Fuentesand Ehrenreich: 13) 
As apersonnel manager of anassembly 
plant in Taiwan says: “Young male 
workers are too restless and impatient 
to be doing monotonous work with no 
career value. If displeased they sabo- 
tage the machines and even threaten 
the foreman. But girls, at most they cry 
a little.” (Cantwell et all:14) 

Although this particular manager 
is based in Taiwan, his stated philosophy is 
pervasive throughout the multinational and 
TNC circuit. Women are seen to be easy, 
docile, and unable to organize, and their jobs 
are not careers — their families are their 
careers. Every western patriarchal stereo- 
type of women is fulfilled in the “global 
factory.” 

The low wages paid to women workers 
in the maquilas ties into a integrated scheme 
of gender, race, and class oppression. US 
businesses repeatedly “justify” the low wages 
claiming that Mexico and the US are separate 
cultures with a standard of living lower in 
Mexico than in the US. Don King, the general 
manager of Premark’s West Bend kitchen 
assembly plant in Reynosa, Mexico, stated: 
“You have to understand that the standard of 
living is differentin Mexico. What we would 
view as substandard in the States is not sub- 
standard here.” (AmericanLabor) 

An example of the “wages” earned by 
women workers can be found in the Riveria 
family. They live in Reynosa, Mexico and 
three of the daughters (all under 21 years old) 
work in the maquilas. ‘The average pay for 
eachis less than 70 cents per hour for 48 hours 
per week. According to the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Mexico, the average 
difference between each maquiladora 
worker’s wages and benefits and the total 
compensation and payroll cost fora US worker 
to do the same job is about $32,000 per year.” 
Don King claimed that the Mexican workers 
standard of living is below that of the US, thus 
implying that the Riveria family would “pre- 
fer” not to buy a dozen eggs which costs 
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$1.20 or a whole chicken which costs 75 
cents a pound. (AmericanLabor) No, they 
prefer tortillas and beans because that is what 
their “standard of living” wages amount to, 
and how lucky itis that the US can assist them 
in achieving this level. 

Low wagesare also based on the sexual 
division of labor which supports the traditional 
attitudes that“... women are ‘supplementary’ 
wage carers, even though maquila women 
supply vital income to their families and 
many arc heads of their houscholds. Because 
of this ‘gender mythology,’ says Patricia 
Fernandez-Kelly, ‘the fact that they are paid 
unusually low wages even for low-skilled 
occupations is not seen as a problem by 
government officials, Icgislators, and union 
leaders.’” (Kamel: 41) 

Health hazards abound in the maquilas. 
Onc of the main objectives for multinationals 
in moving to countries like Mexico is 
avoidance of regulations implemented in the 
US under theOccupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA). Therefore, the 
women workers are forced to spend their 
work days amidst carcinogenic chemicals, no 
ventilation, poor lighting, dilapidated chairs 

and other health hazards. Rachel Kamel’s 
book The Global Factory provides us with 
some examples given by maquila workers. 
Luisa, a garment worker tumed organizer, 
describes her experience in these words: “At 
Dimit [Farah][in Mexico] there are a lot of 
problems. There’s no ventilation,no exhaust 
fans--even though there’s a lot of dust in the 
factory. The dust came from the fabric we 
were sewing. Atthcendof the day you would 
walk out of there covered with dust, all over 
your body. Itcauseda lot of illness, Headaches, 
sore throats, eye infection-- all caused by the 
dust.” And Gloria, a veteran of electronics 
assembly work, reports: “There are an infinity 
of problems. Chemicals are spilled on the 
floor. Trays of solvents are left uncovered- 
methylene chloride [a known carcinogen], 
thinner, acetone, alcohol, flux. All these things 
are in the environment. In one job you mea- 
sure the width of capacitors. On each tiny 
piece you take five or six measurements, 
making the same motion of your wrist all day 
long. Eventually the workers get a growth on 
their wnsts and then they have to have an 
operation.” (Kamel: 35) 

In addition to the continual violation of 
OSHA standards which US multinationals 


would be required to adhere to in the US, the 
multinationals develop systems of control 
through patemalistic attitudes and the orga- 
nization of the factories which has each 
woman worker dependent on the other to 
complete her quota. The patemalistic attitude 
has many faces. One example at Dimit (a 
Maquila) occurs when “ . . .lollipops are 
strung over the workers’ heads to signify the 
quality of their output: green for good, blue 
for poor, orange for very poor. Femandez- 
Kelly quotes the superintendent of a major 
electronics plant in Ciudad Juarez: ‘We like 
to hire girls who don’t have to much experi- 
ence because they aren’t spoiled. We shape 
them to our needs by appealing to their 
feminine sensibilities. Then you can trust 
they won’t fly off the handle, making unre- 
alistic demands or joining unions. We like to 
think of our company as a family where 
everyone knows their duties.’” (Kamel: 41) 

In garment maquilas the work women 
workers do is intrinsically linked to each 
other’s work. Fernandez-Kelly wrote about 
the maquila work experience after doing field 
Study as a garment worker. “I started ponder- 
ing upon the subtle mechanisms that domi- 
nate will at the workplace, and about the 
shame that overwhelms those who fall short 
of the goals assigned to them. As the days 
passed, it became increasingly difficult for 
me to think of factory work as a stage in a 
research project. . .I became one link in a 
rigidly structured chain. My failure to pro- 
duce speedily had consequences for others 
operating in the same line. For example, 
Lucha, my nineteen-year-old companion, cut 
remnant thread and separated the sleeves that 
five other seamstresses and I sewed. Since 
she could only meet her quota if we met ours, 
Lucha was extremely interested in secing 
improvements in my level of productivity 
and in the quality of my work ...As far as I 
was concerned, the accusatory expression on 
her face was the best work incentive yet 
devised by the factory. (Femandez-Kelly:240- 
41) 

The paternalistic treatment of the 
women workers is another control mechanism 
used to keep women in their place within the 
workplace and in society as well. The mini- 
mal unionization in the maquilas is not sur- 
prising given the mobility of the multinationals 
to relocate to a non-unionized area and what 
isrefered toas the ‘unholy trinity’ — wealthy 
employers (US subsidiaries), the ruling In- 
Stitutional Revolutionary Party of Mexico 
(PRI), and the PRI's affiliated labor federa- 


tions, the Confederation of Mexican Unions 
(CTM). (AmericanLabor) The government 
affiliated union CTM is the union that many 
US subsidiaries allow into the assembly plants 
to organize, but in reality the US subsidiaries 
and the CTM are in collaboration with one 
another. An example of this type of collabo- 
ration occurred on Jan, 8, 1990 ata Ford plant 
in Cuautitlan, Mexico. That morning nine 
workers were shot by a man dressed ina Ford 
uniform and one died. Upon entering the 
Ford plant, one gunman approached a worker 
who was getting ready for work. Sergio, the 
worker, recalls: “I had put on my work uni- 
form and was bending down to tic my shoes 
when I felt something hard being pressed 
against my head. I looked up and it was the 
barrel ofa gun. A guy I had never seen before, 
but dressed in a Ford uniform, said to me, 
“You better get to work, or I’m going to kill 
you.’” Within minutes, shots were fired 
inside the plant. There appeared to be no 
connection between the workers who were 
shot and those who were actively organizing 
within the plant. The gunmen were captured 
by workers. The gunmen eventually admitted 
having been recruited by the CTM. “Behind 
the killing was a long campaign by Ford to 
reduce pay, increase workloads, and deny the 
right to democratic union representation... In 
1987, Ford ‘closed’ the plant, opening it 
again a few wecks later as if it were a com- 
pletely new operation. By agreement with the 
CTM, pay was cut by about half, and workers 
lost all seniority and pension credits. (Today, 
the Cuautitlan workers make less than $60 
per week).” (AmericanLabor) All the serious 
charges were dropped against the gunmen, 
and no one has been brought to justice for 
ordering the assault. The Ford incident illus- 
trates the connection between the CTM and 
US employers active repression of organized 
independent unions. 

“Imagine: A free-trade zone stretching 
from Port Barrow, Alaska, to Patagonia, ty- 
ing all the nations of the Americas on a web 
of commerce and democracy. One America” 
(Wall Street Journal) This is a simplistic yet 
accurate perception of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement in the eyes of the Bush 
Administration and US businesses. “Free 
trade throughout the Americas, proponents 
argue, would channel investment and tech- 
nology to Latin nations, radically restructuring 
their economies, and give US firms a head 
Start in capturing business there. Gradually, 
they prophesy, free trade will lift millions 
from poverty.” (Ibid) The pending North 


American Free Trade Agreement has been 
“..characterized [by the US government and 
businesses] as a natural extension of the US - 
Canada Free Trade Agreement. Others have 
said negotiations are a necessary step in order 
to balance actions being taken in Europe to 
forma single market.” (Anderson, AFL-CIO, 
p.2) 

In the eyes of anti-imperialist activists, 
organizers, and the workers affected in the 
US and Mexico, NAFTA is disastrous. It will 
open the door to a dual crisis, “It would 
destroy jobs in the US, while perpctuating 
exploitation of workers and inflicting wide- 
spread damage on the environmentin Mexico. 
The beneficiaries would be multinational 
corporations and large banks.” (AFL-CIO, 
1991, p.1) 

The rhetoric and propaganda sur- 
rounding the advent of NAFTA has been 
focused away from NAFTA and instead to- 
wards a campaign calling for “Buy Ameri- 
can!” The irony is that it is not the Japanese 
car makers thatare demolishing the availabil- 
ity of manufacturing jobs in the US. It is the 
US government and multinationals who are 
moving jobs to Mexico and will continue to 
move to Mexico, Latin America, and the 
Caribbean. The “Buy American!” propaganda 
is a plan articulated by economic imperialist 
businessmen and politicians which refocuses 
the attention on “evil” foreigners (the Japa- 
nese) who want to “ruin” a “democratic” 
country, and away from the US, which is 
actually the “evil” foreigner wanting to 
dominate the Latin American economy. 

The North American Free Trade 
Agreement will enable the US to continue its 
exploitation of the Mexican workforce and 
continue moving further into Latin American 
and the Caribbean; the motivation being cheap 
Jabor, no environmental or health standards, 
and no union intervention. The “...relocation 
of manufacturing industry from mature to 
developing capitalist economies isan outcome 
of the expansion of capitalism on a world 
scale.”(Lim,p.73) Examining the motivations 
behind NAFTA, it is apparent that theUS 
seeks to economically dominate Mexico and 
move towards imperialist economic domina- 
tion throughout Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean. US business will continue to base 
economic “successes” on race, class, and 
gender oppression as seen in the Maquiladora 
system on the Mexico-US border. 


Continued on page 9 


Quincentennial Blues 
continued from page I 


European-Americans who are willing to rec- 
ognize the inherent injustices of this nation 
and how you, as Europeans, benefit from this 
system of injustice. I also believe thatracism 
may not be your fault, but it is your responsi- 
bility to work for Justice. 

What makes me angry is pcople 
who would honor me and talk of how much 
respect they have for my struggle, for my 
cullures, or even for my dire needs. They 
listen respectfully to what I have to say, and 
on truly rare occasions, someone will even 
ask how they can be helpful—and take notes 


Mary 


PMS Group 


13 Old South Street 
D.O. Box 634 
Northampton, Ma O1061 
(413) 584.0631 


Beth Averill, LICSW. 


' Individual and Family Therapy 


(as if they are actually going to do something 
meaningful). Then they go home to their 
house that is full of Navajo rugs, and Ute 
Mountain pottery, and African sculpture— 
while I have no house. Orthey goon vacation 
in Africa where they buy a bunch of African 
textiles and artifacts, have their hair braided 
in corn-rows and return to Amherst or 
Northampton to start a business, while some 
of us quaint objectified natives can’tafford to 
buy bread! I could go on in this venomous 
vein for a while, but the pointis, I have yet to 
meet a conscientious White American who is 
willing to put their money and privilege where 
their good intentions are, or to even roll their 
sleeves up. You all seem to think that it is 


OD 


Deskop Publishing 
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I @ Ret acted Papers © Say Inks 
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enough for you to be good listeners. Most of 
you are not even willing to confront other 
White people on their racism. 

I am tired of butting heads with 
blissfully ignorant school officials who refuse 
to educate themselves about how to work 
with our children. I am tired of being under- 
represented on local political committees, [ 
am equally tired of being unrepresented or 
misrepresented in the local press. Iam tired 
of submitting my resume to places that say 
“women and minorities are strongly urged to 
apply” and thena White woman is hired, who 
may or may not be as qualified as I am to do 
the job. I am tired of being treated like a 
criminal for being a victim. I am tired of 


experience and support. 


Life Course Counseling Center Presents: 


A LESBIAN COUPLES GROUP 


cia month group for four couples who wish to deepen their relation- 
ships with their partners and themselves in an atmosphere of shared 


BEGINS NOVEMBER 12 IN AMHERST 
INTERVIEW REQUIRED 


; (413) 253-2822 
achieve preater intimacy a 


learn to safely express, sha 
feel whole and good abuut 


being treatcd like a stranger in my own coun- 
try. Iam tired of living in AmeriKKKa. My 
land, my language, much of my culture, and 
my birthright, which I define as self-deter- 
mination, have been stolen or forced from 
me. And I know that if I] come over to your 
beautiful house that you worked hard for, and 
tell you that I am reclaiming it as stolen 
property for its rightful owners, and that you 
should Manifest Destiny yourself somewhere 
else, you would not hesitate to call the police. 
Who do I call? I want my country back, or at 
least a piece of it that AmeriKKKa won't 
interfere with. Which of you brave well- 
intentioned and enterprising souls is willing 
to help me do that? 


nd autonomy within our relationship 
fe, and negotiate differences 


by J.C. Tibbo 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


A Mother’s Right: The Elizabeth Mor- 


£an Story. A TV movie concerning the story 


of plastic surgeon Dr. Elizabeth Morgan who 


accused her husband of sexually molesting 
their daughter. Morgan spent 25 months in 
jail for sending her daughter into hiding in 
order not to comply with court-ordered visi- 


tation rights for her husband. It airs on ABC 
October 25. 


RESOURCES INRECOVERY... Op- 
tions for Survivors. A daylong community 
educational event for childhood abuse and 
trauma survivors, friends and professionals. 
Workshops include: “Eating Disorders and 
Trauma”, ‘The Pain and Promise for Survi- 
vors in Relationships”, “Empowering Survi- 
vors and Therapists to Work for Social 
Change”, etc. November 7, 9am-4pm. 
Childcare available. WC accessible. Moming 
program interpreted for hearing impaired. 
For location and cost, contact JC @ 253- 
9807. 


NEWSLETTERS: 


RAISING ISSUE. A collaborative cf- 
fort among mental health professionals, 
trauma survivors, advocate and community 
educators to provide a forum for raising issues 
and finding possible answers to often under- 
explored and under-acknowledge questions. 


P.O. Box 707, South Windsor, CT 06074. 


BODY MEMORIES —Radical Per- 
Sp¢ctives on Childhood Sexual Abuse. Pro- 
duced quarterly by the Body Memories Col- 
lective, an anti-profit non-corporation. 
Regular 1 yr, subscription $4-12, sliding scale. 
We at the VWV Collective found the state- 
ment of purpose so powerful that we’ve re- 
Printed it in full for you: 


Statement Of Purpose: 

Body Memories is a magazine dedi- 
cated to addressing the sexual abuse of chil- 
dren in a radically political way. We are 
radical in that we seck to go to the root of the 
problem of child abuse and call for deep, 
structural changes in society. We feel that 
any attempt to address child abuse must also 
address the overall context of oppression. We 
want to look beyond narrow, individualized 
approaches; the idca is not aroad to recovery, 
but a road to revolution. 

Our Goals: 

To bea part in the struggle toend child 
abuse and empower children in our society. 

To broaden the scope of what is consid- 
ered an incest or child abuse issue and 
radicalize the debate around child abuse as a 
whole. 

To promote discussion on methods of 
ending child abuse and changing society as a 
whole. 

To support those who are imprisoned 
for defending themselves or children against 
abuse of any form. 

To criticize the “survivor industry”, 
and other so-called “support” institutions that 
we fecl are part of the problem, not part of the 
solution. 

To recognize the many different expe- 
riences of abuse and of childhood, particularly 
differences of race, class, gender, sexuality, 

physical ability, etc. 

To share the many different ways of 
understanding and dealing with the experience 
of abuse, and to find ways of dealing with our 
own past abuse that are ultimately liberatory. 

Body Memories, 

P.O. Box 14941 

Berkeley, CA 


Continued from page 8 


t Maquiladora isa term for the factory 
or plant ofa US corporation located in Mexico. 

tt Maquila isan abbreviated term for 
maquiladora. 


AmericanLabor, American LaborCtr., 
#37 

»Fernandez-Kelly,Patricia M., 
“Maquiladoras: The View from the Inside,” 
in Brodkin, Sacks, & Remy, eds. My 


1 in Have Ti les with 

. For We Ai Id, Lan 

People: Women Industry in Mexicg’s 
Frontier. 


Fuentes, Anne and Barbara Ehrenreich, 
Women in the Global Factory. 

Kamel, Rachel, The Global Factory, 
AFSC 

Lim, Linda Y.C., “Capitalism, Imperi- 
alism, and Patriarchy: The Dilemma of Third 


World Women Workers in Multinational 
Factories,” Nash and Femnandez-Kelly, eds. 

men, Men, an Intemational Division 
of Labor. 

Sklair, Leslie The Reformation of 
Capitalism: The Maquila Industry in Mexico 
and the USA. 

Tiano, Susan, “Maquiladora Women: 
A New Category of Workers?” in Ward. 

Ward, Kathryn, eds. Women Workers 
and Global Restructuring. 

Rodriguez, Cecilia--lecture and dis- 
cussion at the Third Women’s Policy Re- 
search Conference--“Exploring the 
Quincentennial” 

Mark A. Anderson, International 
Economist, AFL-CIO, Statement before the 
Subcommittee on Trade, Committee on Ways 
and Means US House of Reps on US-Mexico 
Economic Relations, 6.28.90 

Wall Street Journal, 9.24.92 - “One 
America” by Bob Davis. 


Anti-Quincentennial Events Listing 


OCTOBER 

Wednesday 7-10 

American Indian Dance Theater An 
ensemble of world-class dancers and musi- 
cians representing tribes from all over North 
America will perform at the Majestic Theater, 
Emerson College; info: (617) 492-7578. 

Thursday 8 

“Columbus Follies” and cabaret, 8:00 
at Shay Theater, Turners Falls, $8. Per- 
formed by the Underground Railway Theater 
and Court Dorsey; info: (413) 773-7427. 

Thursday 8-10 

“State of Indian America: Prospects 
of the Future” Speakers include John 
Mohawk and many others, Comell U., Ithaca, 
NY, $55 ($15 students); (607) 255-0421, 
Tony Del Plato. 

Saturday 10 

“People’s Quincentenary Day” 12- 
8pm--parade, indigenous music, speakers, a 
play. Greater Springfield area. For info call 
(413) 734-4948. 

“Council Fire Parade” Demo in 
Northampton, etc.; call Don Ogden at (413) 
376-9352 for information. 

Sunday 11-12 

“Powwow ’92" Esplanade near Hatch 
Shell, Boston, 10-6, two-day multicultural 
festival and powwow, music and dance by 
the American Indian Dance Theater and may 
others;(617) 492-7578 for details. 

Sunday 11 

“Council Fire Ceremony” led by 
spiritual leaders from the surrounding Indig- 
enous Nations, 3:00 at Woolman Hill, Keets 
Road, Deerfield, MA; (413) 367-9352, Don 
Ogden. 

Monday 12 

Native Nations People Day TAC 
Truthforce About Columbus - A Survivors of 
the original Native Nations shall preside and 
speak at this special sunrise ceremony and 
vigil for peace and understanding. 6:00 am in 
front of the MA Statehouse on Beacon St. in 
Boston. (617) 287-7359 or (617) 825-4449. 

Columbus Day - several groups are 
planning activities; contacts arc listed below. 


Multicultural Festival food, speak- 
ers, entertainment, 7:00 at JP Firehouse Arts 
Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain, MA; 
500 Years of Resistance Committee, (617) 
298-3322. 

Petition for Native Nations Seat at 
UN, 12-5 pm, (212) 732-0485; check locally 
for carpools to NYC. 

Friday 30 

Deer Island Re-enactment 
Muhheconneuk Intertribal Committee on 
Deer Island, 229 Jones Road, Falmouth, MA 
02540; Contact Sam Sappio at North Ameri- 
can Indian Center of Boston, (617) 232-0343. 

NOVEMBER 

Monday 9 

“The Columbus Controversy: A Bill 
of Rights Conference for Students” 9:30- 
12:30, Faneuil Hall, Boston; with Howard 
Zinn and others. Free, advance registration 
required, limited to 500 students; educators 
with classes and others call Nancy Murray at 
Mass. ACLU, 482-3170 
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Saturday 14 

Second Columbus War Crimes Tri- 
bunal Hear papers, attend workshops. Free. 
UMass Boston. To read a paper, pro or con 
call (617) 287-7359 or (617) 825-4449. 


Reconsidering The Quincentennary: 
Columbus Did Not Discover Us. 

all events at Hampshire College. 

Thusday 15 "New Approaches to 1492: 
Scholarly Reconsiderations" , Margaret Hunt, 
"The Voyage of Columbus: The African 
Context", John Higginson. Franklin Patterson 
Hall. (FPH) 7:30pm. 

Friday 16 "Whose America Is It? 
Speaking Out on the Quincentennial" Jane 
Sapp, keynote speaker and performer. Film, 
panel, audience speakout. Panelists: Renee 
Lopes, Silaine Souva, Jeanine Maland, Ada 
Sanchez. FPH, 1-4 pm. 

Saturday 17 "The Feminine Principal: 
African and Native American Tradition, Two 
Paths Coming Together" Marilyn 
OmifunkeTorres, Druis Beafley-Nowles. 
FPH, 7 pm. 

Monday 19 "Discovering Columbus: 
Multiculturalism and the Quincentennial" 
Michael Dorris, FPH, 7:30 pm. 

Tuesday 20 "1492" Reading by British 
Guyanian poet Fred D'Aguiar, writer-in-resi- 
dence at AC. 

LOCAL GROUPS - contact for 
meeting schedule and information about ac- 
tivities and resources: 

Alternative Quincentennial Under- 
standing and Action(AQUA) Meets atleast 
every 2nd Wednesday; multimedia resource 
library on Columbus and racism in general, 
Room 602, 14 Beacon St, Boston, MA 02108; 
Horace Seldon, (617)523-0555. 

500 Years is Enough! Coalition A 
coalition of over 15 Boston Area political and 
cultural groups, meets at Cambridge City 
Hall. Contact Jimi Two Feathers at (508) 
371-2502; c/o Earth Drum Council, PO Box 
1284, Concord, MA 01742. 

Hello/Goodbye Columbus Paulist 
Center, 5 Park ST, Boston 02108; Pam Kristan 
at 742-4460. 

KalpulliKoakalko 28 Harbor Heights 
Rd., Scituate, MA 02066; Juan Salazar, 
(617)545-7934. 

Arise for Social Justice Springfield, 
MA; Christine Cooper at (413) 734-4948. 

New England Native American In- 
stitute Conferences and other programs. PO 
Box 7562, Worcester, MA 01605; (508) 791- 
5007. 

HOOP (Hope of our Peoples) Reno- 
vation of Tecumseh House (Boston) and other 
activities; Ann Kotell, (617) 491-3668. 

Mass. Center for Native American 
Awareness Info. about local powwows and 
native issues, (617) 884-4227. 

Thunder Mountain School Native 
American cultural and wilderness arts pro- 
grams for all ages; 63 Teewaddle Hill Road, 
RED #3, Amherst, MA 01002; (413) 548- 
9202. 

Big Mountain Support Group Tra- 
ditional School, Weaving Project. National 
contact: Martha Bourke (800) 876-7420. 


Restaurant 


Ambherst 549-4240 


The Raw Carrot 


Juice Bar 


Ambherst’s Natural Foods 


Open Mon.-Fri. 9-9, Sat. 11-8, Sun. 12-6 
9 East Pleasant St. - near the Pub 


+ Freshly squeezed juices 
* smoothies 

* vegetarian & vegan 

* soups, salads sandwiches 
* daily specials 
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RUDE GIRLS 
COLUMN AND COMIX 


by Bernie and Miranda 


Thanks for the friendly and enthusias- hopped on the bus. The bus took off without 
lic response to the first Rude Girls column _the harasser because he was too stunned to 
and comix. Miranda and I loved how such _ even get on. 
rude women could also be so sweet. We are Here’s the other intense story. Two 
looking forward to continuing the column __ lesbians were walking around one aftemoon 
and comix—and maybe sometime we'll call looking very much like the couple that they 
it correspondence and comix when we have are. A man started yelling at them out of his 
lots of letters to print. car window. (It sounds like we might have a 

For those of you whodidn’tsec thefirst theme here—reminds me of our stories last 


Rude Girls last 
month, here’s 
what we’re up to. 
My friend 
Miranda and I had 
been talking 
about being ha- 
rassed and strug- 
gling to find ways 
to respond. We 
inspired each 
other to start a 
network where 
women couldcol- 
lect rude re- 
sponses. Soon 
feminists all over 
the Valley would 
have quite an as- 
sortment of great 
answers and we'd 
have all the con- 
gratulations we 
deserve for being 
brave enough to 
talk back. We 
agreed that tough, 
smart answers 
aren’t always the 
the best way to 
handle a situation: 
sometimes they 
can increase our 
danger or just 
make us feel more 
unsafe. But we 


month). One 
woman in the 
couple yelled 
back, “Why do 
you think you can 
harass us?” He 
said “Because 
you’re women.” 
This woman 
picked upanearby 
2'x4' (how conve- 
nient!) and 
slammed it on the 
hood of the man’s 
car, leaving alarge 
luxurious dent. 
Our last 
Story is a true tale 
of witty bravery. 
It’s also from our 
youngest rude girl 
yet—she’s four- 
teen. A friend of 
mine was driving 
with her brother 
and her daughter 
in the car. My 
friend made a 
wrong tum and her 
brother got huffy: 
“Come on, don’t 
you know how to 
drive? Just let me 
drive. I should be 
driving.” Her four- 
teen year old 


both love the potential result of leaving the daughter responded, “Hey, my mom is doing 
women feeling strong and leaving the ha- _ fine. Just because you’re a male chauvinist 
rasser tongue-tied and a lovely color of blue —_ pig doesn’t mean you know how to drive!” 
in the face. Ha! Inspiring, huh? That’s a line that I 
Two of the stories we received this imagineall of us having too many chances to 
month were pretty intense. They both in- use. 
volved really dangerous situations where the So really, send us your stories. All the 
woman managed to escape and avenge the _ ones this month were true, but we would be 
harasser.One womantoldusaboutafriendof gladtoprint your favorite line that you wished 
hers who was waiting late at night forabus. —_- you said or that you will say when you are 
There were few people around except fora _ lucky enoughtohave the chance. They can be 
man who kept saying threatening things to anonymous but please include a name and 
her. She tried to stand as far away from him phone number so we can talk to you about 
as possible without being too faraway from _ any editing changes we might make. And 
the busstop. The bus finally arrived and she _—_ don’t forget that the first five women to write 
sped towards it. She pushed in front of the in get a laminated “Rude Girls” cartoon. 
man, put out her cigarette on his arm, and 


continued from page 5 


5. Wingspan, April 1992. Were Indian in a Former Life.” Ms. Maga- 


6. McCombs. zine, Nov.-Dec. 1991. 

7. Allen, Paula Gunn. The Sacred Among white “feminists” who are mak- 
Hoop. Boston: Beacon Press,1986. For ex- ing big bucks off of Native spirituality are 
amples of European-American feminists Aine Came ae On A ERS =e 
who are attempting to “remember,” see The not buy their books. For additional perspec- 


Great Cosmic Mother by Barbara Mor and tives on culties appropriation, see | Am 
Monica Sjoo. Woman and “Nobody Home,” by Lee Maracle, 


8. Smith, Andy. “For All Those Who 4" Black Looks by bell hooks. 
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Stuff-It Storage 


Dykes To Watch Out For 


LIKE BLOOD TO gM 


cuot- WARBLE 


4. THE TEARS OF Loves RECALL... Ss 
UKE BLOOD TO CHOCOLATE FALL... 


JEEZ, MO. TRY AND > Se M0, Yau NEVER, 
CONTAIN YOURSELF, I Just “A y S bes 
A stopped By To SEE IF You \\ WHATS 


eae N Le | 
YEAH. 1A fox 
I UKE BEING y ON My WAYTU THE = \ 
ALONE. DONT You ¢ LOVE TUNNEL. 1 WAS 
GONNA TRY AND GET 
You TO COME TO. 


4 Not ToNjGHT? 
THATS A \=| SOME DYKES ARE OPENING 
=] FT FoR WOMEN ONCE A 
CLUBE /-| MovTy. LooK! T BRowuT 
SOME EXTRA DAMS For 


You! : 
PG \G prt 


ry 


IT'S CHEAPER THANORGANIC 
BRoctol|. {4 ON A TIGHT 
BURGET NOW. SINCE HARRIET 
MOVED OUT, I HAFTA PAY 


MA Just AGING GRACE = |) AND WHO ARE YOU OUT? BUT YOURE GonwA 
FULLY, UNLIKE SOME PEO-Y CALLING PATHETIC, | | LOOK PRETTY STUPID IN 
PLE £ Know WHO CHASE SITTING HONE ALONE | | THAT JACKET AND FLAT- 
AFTER COUEGE STUDENTS EATING FROZEN Foo} |Top WHEY Youre SEVGNW, 
| | AND TRENDS IN A PATHETIC QUITA THE Box? | Fes rs 

Z| Excusé MB WHILE 


J LESBIANS HAVING 7 Mo. SOMETIMES I 
( CASUAL, ANONYMOUS THINK YOUR CLOCK S{oPPED 
SEX IN PUBLIC? L IN 19@17 YosHi SAID 
OPENING NIGHT WAS 


(Pou, ron-uerze. — yeeziz, pr i et we TAENTY-NINE? || FINES Kock YOURSELF 


DONT THINK SO. > 
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Dykes To Watch Out For Sec ieaineae 
Pea oor r : 
A ususuat new | ETS SE Chay Tons PHECO May. W HAVE SEEM PLENTY 


NOW WHAT'S THE SKINNY ON THOUGH! THAT WAS 
YoU & MALIKA, GINGER? WE QUITE A LITTLE SHOW 
BF HAVEN'T HEARD A THING MALIKA TAPED OF 
Ail \_ SINCE. SHE. CAME TOVISIT. “7? _You Two IN BED! 
Ree Sy jam : - 


A 


CONTRACT PROVISION 
HAs Just BEEN 
IMPLEMENTED AT 
THIS COMIC STRIP. 
By THREATENING 
A WALKOUT, THE 
RANK AND FILE 
HAVE. GAINED 
| COMPLETE CONTROL 
OF OUR STORY 
DEVELOPMENT 
Divisions 


©1992 By auson secnver 42. 


WHAT BULLSHIT! 
T THINK IT WOULD 
BE AN INTERESTING 
PLOT DEVELOPMENT 
IF ELLEN TURNED 
{) cuT-10 BEA PRE-OP 
TRANSSEXUAL! 
FEZ Wei) 


Hey, T LIKE IT 
ITS TIMELY, HIP, 
PLENTY OF HUMAN | 


HEY, HARRIET / 
WE'VE BEEW DYING To 


WELL, NO... BUT ITMIGHT BE 


HEY, IF SHE GETS HER 
AN INTERESTING PLOT DEVEL- 


PHONE BILLS PAID, THEN J 
OUGHTA GET HALF My RENT || Kwow...ARE You SLEEP- 
PAID! I'm TOTALLy BROKE, |} ING WITH THAT WOMAN 
AND \T WASNT FAY IDEA FOR |} WE SAW you WITH AT 

HARRIET TO MOVE OUT! THE PRO-CHOICE RALLY? 


IF = 


HELP FLESH OUT My CHARACTER, 
SHOW US WHAT REALLY MAKI 
ye HARRIET Tick, 


LET'S REMEM- ff WE'RE TOTALLY 
IN LOVE! Just 
Look AT THESE 


LT UKE IT! THEN Me OH, PUN-LEAZE? WHAT ARE 
AND SOME OF GINGER’S OTHER ] WE WRITING HERE, ATV MOE? 
STUDENTS COULD SEE ITATA | THATS SHEER BATHOS/1 Don'T 
PARTY AND THREATEN “to SHow | THINK YOSHI SHOULD CONTRIBUTE 
LESBIAN PORNO CONTEST WHERE ) THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT UNTIL SHE PASSES My FRESH- 
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October 8 

Film: Madchen in Uniform, aclassic Christa 
Winsloe story of a young girl in love with her 
teacher. Weckly Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual 
Film Serics. Free. 7 pm, UMass Campus 
Center Room 803. 


October 9 

Conference: “The Crisis of Women’s Safety 
in the Valley,” with panelists Sarah Bucl, 
Assistant District Attorney and former bat- 
tered woman; and Bertha Josephson, District 
Court Judge. Free. 10-3, Hampshire College, 
Franklin Patcrson Hall, Faculty Lounge. FMI 
call 549-4600 x719. 

Film: Aliens, with heroine Sigourney Weaver 
overcoming creepy men and other aliens. 
Free. 8:30 pm, Amherst College Campus 
Center, Women’s Center. 


October 10 

Concert: Michelle Shocked, The Band, Taj 
Mahal and Uncle Tupelo, 7:30 pm, Smith 
College, John M. Greene Hall. Tickets at 
Northampton Box Office, For the Record, 
Amherst, About Music, Greenfield. 


October 13 

Lecture: “Pornography and the Media-Im- 
ages of Violence AgainstWomen,” presented 
by Gail Dines. Slide show/lecture exposes 
the media’s exploitation of women. Reception 
for speaker to follow. Free. 8 pm, UMass 
Campus Center Auditorium. FMI call 545- 
0920. 


October 14 

Brown Bag Lunch: Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual 
Studies Brown Bag Luncheon/Seminar Se- 
ries: Jyl Lynn Felman, Jewish Lesbian writer 
speaks on “The Politics of Multiple Identities 
in a Multi-Cultural World, or What Makes 
Me a Jewish Lesbian Vegetarian Chicken- 
Writer.” Free. 12-1:30, UMass Campus 
Center, Ninth Floor. 

Lecture: “Racism inthe New Germany, Black 
and White German Feminist Responses,” with 
Dagmar Schultz, Professor, School for Social 
Work in Berlin and co-editor of Showing Our 
Colors: Afro-German Women Speak Out & 
Erica Hugel, Afro-German writer and activ- 
ist. Free. 4 pm, Amherst College Converse 
Hall Red Room. 


October 16 

Performance: Sleeveless Theatre presents 
Womb for Rent: a Pro-Choice Comedy. Since 
1969, the four-woman troupe’s original play 
has been a favorite among Pioneer Valley 
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audiences. They promise new election year 
Coverage as well as old favorites like “The 
History of Abortion and Birth Control” and 
“The Pro-Life Olympics.” $7—tickets at 
Northampton Center for the Arts, Lunaria 
Bookstore, Northampton and Food for 
Thought, Amherst. Performance, 8 pm, 
Northampton Center for the Arts. 


October 16, 17, 18 

Film: Paris Is Burning, dir. Jennie Livingston. 
Award-winning documentary set in Harlem. 
In a once-clandestine world, gay men stage 
elaborate costume competitions parodying 
mainstream society. $2. 7:30 & 10 pm, 
Amherst College Campus Center Theater. 


October 17 

Music: Judy Polan, from her acclaimed new 
album, Dream Dances. $6, $7 at the door. 8 
pm, Northampton Center for the Arts. 


October 19 

Brown Bag Lunch: Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual 
Studies Brown Bag Luncheon/Seminar Se- 
ries: E. Frances White, Professor of History 
and Black Suidies, will speak on atopic TBA. 
Free. 12-1:30, UMass Campus Center, Ninth 
Floor. 


October 20 

Reading: Naomi Wolf, author of The Beauty 
Myth will read from her work; proceeds to 
bencfit the Cummington Community of the 
Arts. $5. 8 pm, Northampton Center for the 
Arts. 


October 21 - 
Lecture: “The Challenge of Black Feminist 
Thought,” with Patricia Hill Collins, Afro- 
American Studies, University of Cincinnati. 
Free. 4 pm, Smith College Seelye 10. FMI 
call 585-3520. 

Lecture: “Representations of Women in In- 
dian History: The Case of Sakuntala,” by Dr. 
Romila Thapar, 5-College Visiting Professor 
in South Asian History. 7:30 pm, Smith Col- 
lege Neilson Library Browsing Room. 


October 22, 23, 24, 25 

Theater: "To Be Young, Gifted and Black", 
the biography of Lorraine Hansberry. $4; $2 
students/elders. Box Office 538-2406, opens 
October 19 from 12:30 until 6:30; open from 
12:30 until 8:30 pm on performance nights. 
Dollar performance is 10/25 at 8 pm. 8 pm 
every night; matinee performance 10/25 at 2 
pm. Mt. Holyoke College Alice Withington 
Rooke Laboratory Theatre. 


October 23 

Symposium: The Cultures of Science: Cul- 
turing Science in the United States,. Anne 
Fausto-Sterling, School of Medicine and 
Women’s Studies, Brown University and 
Luce Professor, Mt. Holyoke, speaks on 
“Making a Difference: Biology and Sexual 
Variation in Brain Anatomy.” 4:30 pm, Mt. 
Holyoke College, Dwight Auditorium. 
Reading: Local writer Jyl Lynn Felman reads 
from herrecently released Hot Chicken Wings, 
acollection of very bold, funny, Lesbian and 
Jewish stories. Women only. 7 pm, Lunaria 
Bookstore, Northampton. 

Film: Marianne and Juliane, dir. Margarethe 
von Trotta. Free. 4 & 7:30 pm, Amherst 
College Memill 0. 

Dance: KIVA by Daphne Lowell. A full- 
evening dance work exploring the mythic, 
stereotypical and personal images of Woman. 
See Brylcream ladies and ancient Minoan 
snake goddesses emerge from skirt-volca- 
noes (and other wonders)! $7.50; $4 students, 
elders, children. Reservations recommended. 
Call 549-4600 x 228 or x674 beginning Oc- 
tober 12. 8 pm, Hampshire College Dance 
Studio Theatre. 

Symposium: The Cultures of Science: Cul- 
turing Science in the United States,. Sue 
Rosser, Women’s Studies Program, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina/Columbia, speaks on 
“Diversity Among Scientists: Reaching Our 
Necessary Future. Free. 8 pm, Mt. Holyoke 
College Hooker Auditorium. 


October 25 

Music: Local folk-punk, all-female trio 
Flower-Thief will play with Atlanta’s alter- 
native rock band Ellen James Society (fronted 
by 2 women) who have toured nationally 
with the Indigo Girls. $6.50 in advance at 
Northampton Box Office and at door. 7 pm, 
Iron Horse Music Hall, Northampton. 
Music: Singer-songwriter-pianist Tori Amos. 
$12, $5 with Amherst College ID. Tickets: 
Amherst College Campus Center Office; For 
the Record, Amherst; Northampton Box Of- 
fice. Info: 542-5773. 8 pm, Amherst College 
Buckley Recital Hall. 

Performance: Valley Women’s Martial Arts, 
Inc., invites the public to the school’s 15th 
Anniversary Celebration Performance, “Arts 
for Strength: Resistance through Women’s 
Eyes, 7 pm, followed by a Women’s Chem- 
Free Dance, 9:30-12. Northampton Center 
for the Arts. Admission: $7-12 suggested 
donation for performance & dance; $4-7 sug- 
gested donation for performance or dance. 
FMI call 527-0101. 


October 27 

Lecture: “Dancing with the Maids: Domes- 
tic Service and Social Reform in the Seven 
sister Colleges, 1890-1920,” with Sherrie 
Inness, University of California, San Diego 
& Five-College Women’s Studies Research 
Associate. Part of the Five College Women’s 
Studies Research Center Research Associates 
Fall Colloquia Series. Free. 7:30 pm, Mt. 
Holyoke College Women’s Studies Research 
Center, Dickinson House. 


October 29 

Film: Lesbian Tongues, a documentary in 
which lesbians talk about their lives, love, 
and sex. Weekly Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual 
Film Series. Free. 7 pm, UMass Campus 
Center Room 803. 

Lecture: “Conspiracy of Silence: African- 
American Women, Abortion, and Reproduc- 
tive Freedom,” with Byllye Avery, Founding 
President, National Black Women’s Health 
Project. Free. Info: 549-4600 x645 or x719.8 
pm, Hampshire College Franklin Patterson 
Hall, Main Lecture Hall. 


October 30 

Lecture: “Women in the Labor Force: 
Workplace Issues of the 1990s,” with Karen 
Nussbaum, Executive Director of 9-to-5S (Na- 
tional Organization of Working Women) and 
President, Service Employees International 
Union. Ms. Nussbaum speaks about prob- 
lems facing clerical and support staff in the 
workplace. Free. 4:15 pm, Smith College 
Seelye Hall. 


November 3 

Lecture: ‘Translating the Human Echo: The 
Role of Empathy in Theorizing Women’s 
Journals and Memoirs,” part of the Five Col- 
lege Women’s Studies Research Center Re- 
search Associates Colloquia Series. Free. 7:30 
pm, Mt. Holyoke College Women’s Studies 
Research Center, Dickinson House. 


November 6 

Appearance: Alison Bechdel, creator of 
Dykes to Watch Out For, will present aslide 
show/lecture at Amherst College, Converse 
Assembly Room, 8pm. Call the Amherst 
college Lesbian, Bisexual, Gay Alliance for 
more information, 542-8106. 

Reading: Members of the Valley Lesbian 
Writers Group celebrate the release of their 
chapbook Tuesday Night. Women only. 7pm, 
Lunaria Bookstore, Northampton. 


Homemeada and fresh dally! 
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SELF-EXPLORATION FOR WOMEN 
ANNIE MCCOLLUM 

* trained in psychosynthesis 

* experienced in Jungian 
approaches to dreamwork 

* emphasis on making choices: 
transforming old patterns: 
and integrating feelings' 
thoughts and values 

sliding scale’ 586-0963 


Food for Thought Books 


¥%& anon-profit workers' collective 


MC/VISA Accepted - 10% off all hardcovers 
Members receive 10% off everything 


106 N. Pleasant Street 
Amherst, MA. 01002 
Tel. (413) 253-5432 


Thomes Marketplace 
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GREENPEACE 

IS NOW EXPANDING OUR STAFF. 

WE ARE SEEKING ENERGETIC 

PEOPLE:WHO ARE COMMITTED 
TO PROTECTING MOTHER 
EARTH. GREAT FULL-TIME 

BENEFITS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 
PART-TIME JOBS ARE ALSO 

AVAILABLE. 
CALL 


Michael 
OR 


Lisa 
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The Everywoman’s Center: Special groups 
& programs: Survivors of Childhood Sexual 
Abuse Support Group, an 8-week support 
group for adult survivors of childhood sexual 
abuse; starting October 7—open to the 
community and 5-College women—call 
EWC for interview. Post-Abortion Support 
Group will also begin meeting October 7— 
open to all women who have had an abor- 
tion—FMI call EWC. Forty-Five and Older, 
a 6-week program for women who are deal- 
ing with the problem of uncmployment as it 
is compounded by age discrimination—be- 
ginning October 8—call EWC to register. 
Graduating into the Recession: A Free Work- 
shop for Women, designed to help women 
take charge of their job search; Wednesday, 
October 14, 2-5 pm in the UMass Campus 
Center—all women are welcome—FMI and 
to register, call EWC. Regular counseling 
program fall hours: walk-in hours are Mon & 
Thurs 12-1:30 pm; call-in hours are Mon- 
Tues-Thurs 10-11 am & Wed 12-1 pm; indi- 
vidual & couples counseling are available by 
appointment. All EWC services are available 
to women free of charge. Everywoman’s 
Center is locatedon the second floorof Wilder 
Hall at UMass; office is open Mon-Tues- 
Thurs-Fri 9-4 and Wed noon-4. Phone: 545- 
0883. 


Call for Tapes: The 1993 International 
Women’s Day Video Festival invites women 
from across the U.S. and around the world to 
submit videotapes. This festival provides 
women from a variety of cultures the oppor- 
tunity to exchange news, perspectives, and 
insights through videotapes produced by 
women that reflect personal, political, social, 
historical, and community issues. Catego- 
ries: (1) A diverse collection of Showcase 
Tapes that incorporate the theme of “The 
1990s: How WE Sce It.” (2) Snapshot Tapes, 
consisting of a compilation of one-minute 
interviews. during which women from all 
walks of life can make their voices heard by 
responding to the question, “As a woman, 
what have the 1990s meant to you?” Women 
from all cultures and all countries are encour- 
aged to submit videotapes in one or both of 
these categories. The Festival will take place 
on March 7, 1993, in the form of a 5-hour 
broadcast in the Boston area, which will then 
be distributed to Public Access TV channels 
throughout the U.S. and relayed by satellite to 
a national audience through the Deep Dish 
TV Network. Deadline for submissions: 


December 1, 1992. For entry forms and sub- 


mission information, write: International 


Announcements 


Women’s Day Vidco Festival, PO. Box 
391438, Cambridge, MA 02239, or call 
Somerville Community Access Television at 
617-628-8826. 


New Organization: The Valley Women’s 
Health Projectisanew organization currently 
dealing with issues of Lesbians and cancer. 
We are planning support, education, and 
political action. “Please join us. All women 
welcome.” Meetings at Bangs Community 
Center in Amherst. FMI and next meeting 
time call Anne, 508-544-6385. 


Film Festival: Five College Irish Studies 
Presents a Festival of Recent Irish Films at 
Hampshire, Smith College, and UMass, 
Tuesday, October 27-Friday, October 30. 
Among the films to be screencd are several by 
or about Irish women: Exposure, a study of 
the Irish male’s fears about relationships with 
women; The Woman Who Married Clark 
Gable, a comic exploration of an Irish mar- 
ried woman’s fantasies (starring Oscar win- 
ner Brenda Fricker); Hush-a-Bye Baby, a 
story which takes place in Derry about preg- 
nancy outside marriage (with a soundtrack 
and performance by Sinead O’Connor); and 
Anne Devlin, a film about the relationship 
between the 19th century Irish patriot Robert 
Emmet and his housekeeper. 


Hearings: The Govermor’s Commission on 
Gay and Lesbian Youth will conduct Central 
and Westem MA Regional Hearings, Mon- 
day, November 16, 1-4 pm at Worcester State 
College, Student Center Auditorium, 486 
Chandler Street, Worcester, MA. Testimony 
needed! Seeking youth, parents, profession- 
als, and concerned citizens to testify for the 
region. Looking for people with moving 
stories and comments on perils facing les- 
bian, gay, and bisexual youth; stories and 
comments about suicide and suicidal ide- 
ation, problems of youth in schools, problems 
dealing with state or private agencies, HIV/ 
AIDS risk, substance use risk, harassment 
and/or violence and any steps taken to ad- 
dress the necds of Icsbian, gay, or bisexual 
youth. Prepare 3-5 pages of double-spaced 
typewritten testimony. Call for help in pre- 
paring testimony—508-756-7 123 or 508-755- 
0005. Write to: Jerry Cheney, Governor’s 
Commission on Gay and Lesbian Youth, c/o 
HASCM, 71 Elm Street, Worcester, MA 
01609. 


Exhibition: “Women’s Work,” a 20-year 
retrospective show focusing on women in 
crafts, though November 19 at RVC Gallery, 


236 North Pleasant Street, Amherst Tues-Fri 
11-6, Sat 11-5. 


UMass GLB Phoneline: LAMDA is the 
Program for Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual 
Concems’ new 24-hour voice-messaging in- 
formation service, available free of charge to 
callers from any touch tone phone. LAMDA 
will include continually updated event infor- 
mation, information on area resources in- 
cluding bookstores, clubs and publications, 
homophobia education, UMass and 5-Col- 
lege Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual offerings, 
on-campus counseling and dispute resolution 
services, as well as information about AIDS/ 
HIV, STD’s and other health issues. To use 
the system, dial LAMDA (5-2632) from any 
on-campus phone, of 54-LAMDA (545-2632) 
from off-campus. For information about list- 
ing events, call Jeffrey McKeough at 545- 
4824. 


Community Phoneline: Pride’s Too, a Gay, 
Lesbian and Bisexual Book and Gift Store in 
Northampton, announces the creation of a 
Community Prideline, offering a recorded 
message announcing the dates, times, and 
locations of performances, meetings, and 
events of interest to members of the Gay, 
Lesbian, and Bisexual community. This in- 
formation service is available 24 hours a day; 
call 584-4848. Anyone wishing to list infor- 
mation should call the line directly; an oppor- 
tunity to leave arecorded message is available 
at the end of the Prideline recording. FMI call 
585-0683. 


Conference: “Teen AIDS Prevention: Fight- 
ing for our Lives!” a state-wide conference 
for students, teachers, parents, school ad- 
ministrators and community health educa- 
tors, Saturday, October 24 at Cambridge 
Rindge & Latin High Schools. FMI call Jes- 
sica Goldhirsch at 617-437-6200, ext. 371. 


Exhibition: “My Secret Garden,” by Jan 
Atamian, a series of oil and collage paintings 
evolving from the artist’s Armenian-Ameri- 
can background, weaving color and form and 
revealing a continued exploration of her in- 
ner and outer worlds; the paintings reflect a 
celebration of humanity as well as the mourn- 
ing of two Armenian gencrations, unable to 
express their deepest fears. Atamian’s resume 
includes working closely with a group of 
Italian muralists in Nicaragua in the mid- 
1980s, to depict the history and experience of 
the Nicaraguan people. Through October 16, 
Hampden Gallery, UMass, Mon-Fri 3-7, Sun 
2-5. 


Self-Defense for Women & Girls: Valley 
Women’s Martial Ans, Inc. offers an Intro- 
ductory Self-Defense Workshop for Women 
& Girls, ages 12 & up, meeting October 17, 2- 
5 pm. Pre-register ($5—non-refundable, ap- 
plied to workshop fee) by calling 527-0101. 
Continuing classes also available. Fees for 


classes on sliding scale; noone is turned away 


for lack of funds. 


New Support Group: Menopause, informal 
support group to mect monthly. Kate, 584- 
2669. 


Meeting Times: 

The Lesbian, Gay, and Bisexual Community 
Center general meetings are the first Tucsday 
of every month at 7 pm at the Unitarian 
Meeting House in Northampton. FMI call 
585-0683. 

The Valley Gay Alliance meets the first and 
third Thursdays of each month at 7:30 pm in 
the Unitarian Meeting House, 200 Main St., 
Northampton. FMI call 527-2554; there will 
be NO meeting on Thursday, October 15, 
1992, Dessert Potluck with openly gay Bos- 
ton City Councilor David Scondras on Mon- 
day, October 19, 7:30 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Meeting House, Northampton. 

PFLAG meets the 2nd Tuesday of each 
month—October 13—7:30 pm at Grace 
Episcopal Church Parish Hall, Spring Street, 
Amherst. Second annual potluck dinner on 
November 10 at 6:30, Grace Episcopal 
Church, Amherst. FMI call 532-5883. 
Queer Nation meets every Wednesday 6-7 
pmat Bangs Community Center, 70 Boltwood 
Walk, Amherst. FMI call 584-4213. Teen 
support group in Northampton; call 586-7377. 
AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power (ACT- 
UP) of Wester Mass meets on the second 
and fourth Thursdays of the month, 16 Center 
Street, Room 311, Northampton, 7:30 pm. 
Call 584-4213. 


Classifieds 


are only .25 a word in the Voice. 


Get the Classified that Goes 
to the Audience You Want to 
Reach. 


Call 545-2436 to reserve for 
coming issues or mail your listing 
with check/money order to: 


Valley Women's Voice 
321 Student Union Building, 
UMASS, Amherst MA 01003 


classies classies classies classies classies classies classies 


How To Get What You Write, Read 
is a writing workshop for feminist writers 
who want to get their work published. Led by 
Leslea Newman, author of 12 books. Held on 
Saturday, Nov. 7th in Northampton from 
1:00 to 4:00 PM. Call (413) 584-3865. 

Amadeus Piano Tuning. Certified 
tuner technician. Reasonable, prompt, cour- 
teous. 584-8210. 

Imposters, Fakes and Frauds: A 
Seminar on Confidence and Competence for 
Women. If perfectionism, chronic self-doubt 
and fear of being “found out” are interfering 
with your academic or professional effec- 
tiveness and aspirations, enroll in this nation- 
ally-acclaimed seminar. Dr. Valerie Young 
$86-5122. 

Two Outside Sales Positions: (a) Earn 
$40-55/K 1st yr. Major company. We pro- 
vide low cost health insurance to self-em- 


ployed/small business. Requires 2 years sales 
exp. Fully paid training. Management poten- 
tial. (b) New dental HMO. Add $2500-20,000 
No exp. required. Both jobs require good 
interpersonal skills. Reliable vehicle. Resume 
to: J. Lekus, 19 Chapel Rd, Amherst MA 
01002. Or: (413) 256-0107 weekdays 8-10 
AM only. 

Provincetown Condo. Off season get- 
away! Cozy, 2 bedroom, waterfront. Low 
Winter Rates October-April. (or get 10% off 
for next summer rentals now!) Call Lin 413- 
586-9409. 

Chaia Heller--New poetry manuscript 
available: “What Amazes Me Most”, poems 
of family, celebrations of unlikeliness, and 
the daily intricacies of life. Write PO Box 258 
Hatfield MA 01038 247-9521. 

Goddessing--Newsletter/Network of 
Goddess events, workshops, classes, videos, 


slide shows, ritual and yaks about the God- 
dess. Willow LaMonte, 642 Bear Swamp 
Rd., Ashfield MA 01330 (413) 628-4543. 

Painter Seeks Work. Interior/Exte- 
rior. Reasonable rates. Free estimate. Deb 
586-5165. 

Feldenkrais® Awareness Through 
Movement classes are beginning the week of 
October 12 in Amherst, Northampton, 
Wendell, and Greenfield. Free introductory 
class on October 8th. Call for locations, times, 
and cost. Anne Perkins 508-544-6385 or 
Victoria Ahrensdorf 413-584-1414. 

Goddess Worship in India and Nepal. 
New workshop led by Georgana Foster. 
Saturday October 24, 2-4 p.m.. Slides and 
images will be used to tell legends of modem 
pilgrimages and festivals. For more informa- 
tion call Adventures in Lifelong Learning at 
545-0474. To register: in person, come to 


615 Goodell Building, UMASS, Amherst; by 
phone, call 545-0587. 

Seeking Dyke Housemate. Bedroom 
in furnished Northampton apt. No pets. Move 
in November Ist. Call Kaolin at 584-4996. 

If you like Melissa Etheridge, Joan 
Armatrading, and Rickie Lee Jones, then 
you'll love Jaime Morton’s music. Send $11 
for a new 6 song fundraiser cassette for her 
new CD: c/o Emerald City Booking, PO Box 
258, Hatfield MA 01038 (247 9521). 

Condoms by Mail - No Questions 
Asked. Protect yourself from AIDS and other 
STDs. Cheap, confidential, major US 
manufacturer. $4.50/doz, postage paid, Latex 
condoms w/spermicide lubricant. Write NQA, 
POBox 60660, Florence MA 01060 for price 
list and sample. 


